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EDMUND SPENSER, ‘ LOCRINE,’ AND 
*‘SELIMUS.’ 
(Continued from p. 63.) 

I POINTED out that the author of ‘ Locrine,’ 
whom I suspect to be Robert Greene, boldly 
copied from Spenser’s minor poems. The 
further and joint relation of ‘The Ruines 
of Rome’ with that play and with ‘Selimus’ 
now calls for attention. I will so arrange 
the various quotations as to show their 
mutual dependence on each other, and will 
cite passages from Marlowe’s ‘'Tamburlaine’ 
to illustrate the contrast between the methods 
of appropriation and of assimilation in the 
two disputed plays. It will be seen that 
Spenser and ‘ Selimus’ account for every line 
of the quotation I shall bring from ‘ Locrine,’ 
and that ‘Tamburlaine’ and ‘Selimus’ agree 
to use the word “darted,” which ‘ Locrine’ 
alters to “ shot.” 

Sel. If Selimus were once your emperor 
I’d dart abroad the thunderbolts of war, 

And mow their heartless squadrons to the ground. 


Were they as mighty and as fell of force 

As those old earth-bred brethren, which once 
Heap’d hill on hill to scale the starry sky, 
When Briareus, arm’d with a hundreth Sead, 


Flung forth a hundreth mountains at great Jove ; 
And when the monstrous giant Monichus 
Hurled mount Olympus at great Mars his targe, 
And darted cedars at Minerva’s shield. 

*Selimus,’ Ll. 418-20, and 2431-38. 


Humber. How bravely this young Briton, Alba * 
nact, 
Darteth abroad the thunderbolts of war, 
Beating down millions with his furious mood, 
And in his glory triumphs over all, 
Moving the massy squadrons off the ground ! 
Heaps hills on hills, to scale the starry sky: 
As when Briareus, arm’d with an hundreth hands, 
Flung forth an hundreth mountains at great Jove: 
As when the monstrous giant Monychus 
Hurl’d mount Olympus at great Mars his targe, 
And shot huge cedars at Minerva’s shield. 
How doth he overlook with haughty front 
My fleeting hosts, and lifts his lofty face 
Against us all that now do fear his force ! “oi 
Like as we see the wrathful sea from far, 
in a great mountain heap’d, with hideous noise, 
With thousand billows beat against the ships, 
And toss them in the waves /ike tennis balls. 
* Locrine,’ II. v. 


Thus in Spenser :— 
Whilom did those earthborn brethren blinde 


To dart abroad the thunderbolts of warre, 

And, beating downe these walls with furious mood 

Heapt hils on hils to scale the starry skie, i 
And fight against the gods of heavenly berth, : 
Whiles Jove at them his thunderbolts let flie ; 
All suddenly with lightning overthrowne 

The furious squadrons downe to ground did fall, 


And th’ Heavens in glorie triumpht over all: 
So did that haughtie front, which heaped was | 
On these Seven Romane Hils, it selfe upreare F 
Over the world, and lift her loftie face 
Against the heaven that gan her force to feare. 

Like as ye see the wrathfull sea from farre 

In a great mountaine heapt with hideous noyse, 
Eftsoones a thousand billowes shouldred narre, 
Against a rocke to breake with dreadfull poyse, 


Tossing huge tempests through the troubled skie. 
‘The Ruines of Rome,’ stanzas x., xi., xii., and xvi. “a 
“Shot” is a mean word to put in the place 

of “darted,” and the “tennis balls” of 

‘ Locrine’ strike me as being somewhat of an 

anomaly. They certainly do not add grace 

to the image of Spenser. Now the phrasing 
of ‘Selimus,’ which is altered in ‘ Locrine,’ is 
the phrasing of ‘Tamburlaine, which, of | 

course, borrowed from Spenser :— 4 
Cosroe. What means this devilish shepherd, to a 

aspire 

With such a giantly presumption, 

To cast up hills against the — of heaven, e 


And dare the force of angry Jupiter? 
*1 Tamburlaine,’ LI. vi. 1-4, Dyce. 
Tamb. As Juno, when the giants were suppress’d, 
That darted mountains at her brother Jove. 
*1 Tamburlaine,’ V. i. 512-13. 
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Tamb. Thou [Jove] hast procur’d a greater 


enemy 
Than he that darted mountains at thy head. 
*2 Tamburlaine,’ IV. i. 132-33. 
- Here let me say that there are several 
other passages in Marlowe that could be cited 
to show that he was an admirer of ‘ The 
Ruines of Rome’; and in one case he seems 
to make an indirect allusion to Spenser 
himself :— 
As that brave sonne of Aeson, which by charmes 
Atchiev’d the golden fleece in Colchid land, 
Out of the earth engendred men of armes 
Of dragons teeth, sowne in the sacred sand, 
So this brave towne that in youthlie daies 
An hydra was of warriours glorious, &c. 
‘The Ruines of Rome,’ stanza x. 
When Marlowe alludes to the fable he 
does so in the precise phraseology of ‘ The 
Ruines of Rome,’ and he makes Meander 
attribute it to “the poets.” Surely he was 
thinking particularly of Spenser. But 
will quote :— 
Mean. Like to the cruel brothers of the earth, 
Sprung of the teeth of dragons venemous, 
eir careless swords shall lance their fellows’ 
throats, 
And make us triumph in their overthrow. 
Mycetes. Was there such brethren, sweet Meander, 


say, 
That rene of teeth of dragons venemous? 

Mean. So poets say, my lord. 

Myc. And ’t is a pretty toy to be a poet. 

Well, well, Meander, thou art deeply read, 
And having thee, I have a jewel sure. 
*1 Tamburlaine,’ II. ii. 47-56. 

Of course, I claim that the coincidence of 
‘Selimus’ and ‘Tamburlaine’ borrowing 
identical material from the same poem of 
Spenser is an argument in favour of the 
Marlowe authorship of both plays. But I 
deny that the same argument can hold good 
in respect to ‘Locrine,’ which copies ‘Seli- 
mus’ almost as outrageously as it does 
Spenser. The author of ‘Locrine’ merely 
happened to discover that ‘Selimus’ had 
obtained a small portion of its material from 
*The Ruines of Rome,’ and he followed suit, 
but with less discretion and infinitely less 
ability. 

The following are a few of the many 
identities that can be brought together from 
‘Selimus’ and ‘Locrine.’ I could fill pages 
with such parallels :— 

Acomat. Fortune doth favour every bold assay, 
And ’t were a trick of an unsettled wit 
Because the bees have stings with them alway, 

To fear our mouths in honey to embay. 
* Selimus,’ 826-29. 


Hub. He is not worthy of the honeycomb 
That shuns the hives because the bees have stings. 
* Locrine,’ LIL. ii. 


Baj. Now Bajazet will ban another while, 
And utter curses to the concave sky 
Which may infect the airy regions. 


Send out thy furies from thy fiery hall : 
The pitiless Erynnis arm’d with whips 
And all the damnéd monsters of black hell. 


More bloody than the Anthropophagi, ; 
That fill their hungry stomachs with men’s flesh. 
* Selimus,’ ll. 1800-1802; 1320-22 ; and 1421-2. 
Thus copied in a speech of ‘ Locrine’ :— 
H _ Where may I damn, condemn, and ban my 
fi 


And utter curses to the concave sky 
Which may infect the airy regions. 


Come, fierce Erynnis, horrible with snakes ; 
Come, ugly furies, armed with your whips ; 


Or where the bloody Anthropophagi 
With greedy jaws devour the wandering “A. 
. Vi 


No author repeats himself in this slavish 
manner, nor would he imitate a whole scene 
of one of his own plays as ‘ Locrine,’ LV. ii, 
imitates ll. 1874 to 1990 of ‘Selimus.’ The 
action, the order of the speeches, the incident 
itself, and the conceits and sayings by which 
it is helped out are all remembered. 

Now we come to ‘The Faerie Queene,’ and 
to the evidence which not only demolishes 
the theory of a common authorship for 
‘Locrine’ and ‘Selimus,’ but proves that 
Marlowe must have written the latter play. 

‘Selimus’ is full of ‘The Faerie Queene’; 
but ‘ Locrine,’ so far as I have been able to 
discover, never once borrows from Spenser's 
poem. That is very strange, for Spenser 
tells the story of Locrine at some length in 
book ii. canto x. Beyond that coincidence 
I have not been able to find anything in the 
shape of verbal or other mot = | except in a 
few cases where ‘Locrine’ borrows from 
‘Selimus.’ The age of miracles is ceased. If 
the author of ‘Selimus’ were also the author 
of ‘ Locrine, why does he habitually avoid 
borrowing from Spenser’s great poem? The 
answer is plain: he is a different man from 
the author of ‘Selimus’—a man who had 
never read ‘The Faerie Queene.’ 

The first three books of ‘The Faerie 
Queene’ were published in 1590, the same 
pees which saw the publication of ‘Tam- 
yurlaine.’ But a portion of the poem was in 
circulation as early as 1588, some lines of 
book ii. being accurately cited by Abraham 
Fraunce, that year, in his ‘Arcadian Rhe- 
torike.’ (See Dyce’s note, p- 66, col. 2, Mar- 
lowe’s ‘ Works.’) ‘Selimus’ was printed in 
1594, ‘ Locrine’ in the following year. There 
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is an entry of ‘Locrine’ in the ‘Stationers’ 
Registers’ under date 20 July, 1594, but none 
of ‘Selimus,’ either there or elsewhere. 

I have said that ‘Selimus’ is full of ‘The 
Faerie Queene.’ Here is an incomplete list 
of words—some of them very rare in the 
literature of the time—and in most cases it 
can be shown that they occur in parallel 

ssages of the play and the poem. The list 
is confined to words that occur in the first 
three books of ‘The Faerie Queene.’ I will 
follow the list up by illustrations :— 

Assays, battleous, besprent, bless (for 
bliss), carke, (to) character, chrystaline, 
dolorous, dreeriment, embay, endamaged, 
enhance, faitour, fantastic, game (lust, 
venery), gushing, gyre, hugy, hurtle, hurtling, 
lewd (—ignorant), (to) mask, peirsant, puis- 
sance, reave, rebutted, recomfort, re-vest, 
ruinate, smouldring, steel-head, stent, sur- 
quedry, thrillant, tomb-black, tronked, un- 
eath, valiance, vermeil, warray. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from 9 8. vi. 483.) 

LeTTerR 2,263 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. viii. 
p. 401), addressed to the Hon. H. 8S. Conway, 
was first printed in Wright’s collected edition 
of the ‘ Letters’ (London, 1840, vol. vi. p. 197), 
with the date “Strawberry Hill, Sunday, 
Aug. 27, 1783,” a date which was adopted by 
Cunningham. Aug. 27, however, in 1783 
fell not on Sunday, but on Wednesday. 
Horace Walpole himself states that the letter 
was begun on Sunday, so that there is no 
question about the day of the week: 
“Though I begin my letter on and have 
dated it Sunday, I recollect that it may miss 
= if you go to town on Tuesday, and there- 
ore I shall not send it to the post till 
to-morrow.” The letter was almost certainly 
written in July and “begun” on the 27th of 
that month, which fellon Sunday. According 
to the present arrangement of the letters, 
Horace Walpole is represented as writing 
both to Conway and to Lady Ossory on 
the same day (27 Aug.) two quite 
different statements as to the visit of a 
certain Prince de Hessenstein to Strawberry 
Hill. To Conway (in the letter under dis- 
cussion) he writes :— 

“The Prince d’Hessenstein has written to offer 
me a visit—I don’t know when. I have answered 
his note, and endeavoured to limit its meaning to 
the shortest sense I could, by proposing to give him 


adinner or breakfas 


To Lady Ossory (to whom he had not  pre- 


viously written since 4 Aug.) he says (Cun- 
ningham’s ed., vol. viii. p. 400), “ A Prince de 
Hessenstein has lately been to dine here.” 
The letter to Conway and the letter to Lady 
Ossory obviously then cannot have been 
written on the same date. 

At the beginning of the second portion of 
this letter, dated “ Monday morning,” Horace 
Walpole writes :— 

*As I was rising this morning, I received an 

express from your daughter [Hon. Mrs. Damer], 
that she will bring Madame de Cambis and Lady 
Melbourne to dinner here to-morrow.” 
The dates of this letter are pretty clearly 
fixed by a passage in Walpole’s letter to Earl 
Harcourt of 5 Aug. of this year, which evi- 
dently refers to the same dinner party. 
Writing on that day, he says (Cunninaghants 
ed., vol. viii. p. 397) :— 

**Madame de Cambis dined with me last week, 
and who do you think came with her? Diane 
de Poitiers of the next reign. You will guess 
who I mean when I tell you she was a little em- 
barrassed with sitting over against a picture that 
cost me more than three hundred shillings. Madame 
de Cambis, who is not yet deep in the Chronique 
Scandaleuse, telling me what and whom she had 
already seen, said, and ‘J’ai vu le—— de 
replied, without looking up, ‘II est fort beau.’” 
Walpole here speaks of the dinner party 
(previously mentioned to Conway) as having 
taken place “last week,” which would exactly 
fit Tuesday, 29 July —that is, the “to-morrow” 
of the second half of the letter (that dated 
“Monday morning”) The “Sunday” on 
which the first part was written would there- 
fore be Sunday, 27 July. 

The above-quoted passage from the letter 
to Conway as to Mrs. Damer’s bringing 
Madame de Cambis and Lady Melbourne to 
dinner at Strawberry Hill serves to reveal 
the identity (hitherto, I believe, unknown) of 
the “ Diane de Poitiers” of the letter to Lord 
Harcourt of 5 Aug. with Lady Melbourne 
(Elizabeth Milbanke, daughter of Sir Ralph 
Milbanke, fifth baronet, of Halnaby, York- 
shire, and wife of Peniston Lamb, Viscount 
Melbourne). Lady Melbourne, at this time 
thirty years of age, was,as Horace Walpole 
says elsewhere, “at the head of the fashion, 
or ton, as they were called” (‘ Last Journals,’ 
vol. ii. p. 448). Her position was partly due 
to her Lushonda wealth and splendid house 
in Piccadilly, which enabled her to give 
magnificent entertainments, and partly to 
her personal and mental attractions. Wal. 
pole’s pseudonym for her was due to the fact 
that she was at this time the object of a 
passing fancy on the part of the Prince 
of Wales, who had lately dismissed Mrs. 
Robinson, and had not yet heen fascinated by 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert. Wraxall in his ‘ Remini- 


scences’ (ed. 1884, vol. v. p. 370) writes thus 
of Lady Melbourne’s brief reign :— 

“The Prince....transferred his affections to Lady 
Melbourne, no longer in her first youth when she 
became the object of his admiration. She might, 
nevertheless, well challenge such a preference. A 
commanding figure, exceeding the middle height, 
full of grace and dignity, an animated countenance, 
intelligent features, captivating manners and con- 
versation: all these, and many other attractions, 
enlivened by coquetry, met in Lady Melbourne.” 

From Horace Walpole’s designation of 
Lady Melbourne as ‘* Diane de Poitiers of the 
next reign,” it is clear that the dinner at 
Strawberry Hill took place while the Prince 
of Wales was under the influence of Lady 
Melbourne's attractions. It will be noticed 
that Madame de Cambis, who was “ not yet 
deep in the Chronique Scandaleuse,” men- 
tions among the persons already seen by her 
one whose name is left blank by Walpole: 
“J'ai vu le de .” This mysterious per- 
sonage was evidently “le Prince de Galles.” 
The Prince of Wales, then just upon twenty- 
one, might well be described as being “ fort 
beau,” and he might equally have been a 
trying subject of conversation in the pre- 
sence of “Diane de Poitiers of the next 
reign.” 

“Diane de Poitiers” is also described as 
having been “a little embarrassed with sit- 
ting over against a picture that cost me 
more than three hundred shillings.” This 
remark is connected with a chapter of Horace 
Walpole’s family history. In 1780 his great- 
niece Lady Maria Waldegrave (daughter of 
the Duchess of Gloucester by her first hus- 
band, Earl Waldegrave) received pro- 
posal of marriage from the Earl of Egremont, 
one of the richest noblemen of the day. The 
match was publicly announced and the settle- 
ments were prepared. Lord Egremont’s 
conduct, however, gave so little satisfaction 
to his intended wife that she broke off the 
engagement. Horace Walpole writes thus to 
Mann on 24 July, 1780 (Cunningham’s ed., 
vol. vii. pp. 421-2) :— 

“T must notify the rupture of our great match, 
which I announced in my last. Lord Egremont, 
who proves a most worthless young fellow, and is 
as weak as irresolute, has behaved with so much 
neglect and want of attention, that Lady Maria 
heroically took the resolution of writing to the 
Duchess [of Gloucester], who was in the country, to 
desire her leave to break off the match. The Duchess, 
who had disliked the conduct of her future son-in- 
law, but could not refuse her consent to so advan- 
tageous a match, gladly assented ; but the foolish 
boy, by new indiscretion, has drawn universal odium 
on himself. He instantly published the rupture, but 
said nothing of Lady Maria’s having been the first 
to declare off; and thus everybody thinks he broke 


off the match, and condemns him ten times more 
than would have been the case if he had told the 
truth, though he was guilty enough in giving the 
provocation. 

Walpole states in his ‘Last Journals’ 
(vol. ii. p. 448), though not in his ‘ Letters’ 
that Lady Melbourne was directly responsible 
for the rupture of Lord Egremont’s match 
with Lady Maria Waldegrave. 

Two years before the Conway letter (in 
1781) Sir Joshua Reynolds’s group of the 
three Ladies Waldegrave (in which Lady 
Maria is the figure represented holding the 
skein) was exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
This picture of his three great-nieces was 
executed as a commission for Horace Wal- 
pole. According to the ‘Description of 
Strawberry Hill, it hung “over against the 
chimney ” in the “ refectory ” at Strawberry 
Hill. In this room, no doubt, Walpole enter- 
tained his guests at dinner on the occasion 
in question. Lady Melbourne might well be 
embarrassed at finding herself opposite to 
the portrait of the lady whom she fad been 
the means of oe of a brilliant match. 
It is thus possible (1) to assign to Horace 
Walpole’s letter to Conway its right date 
(27 July, 1783) and its right place in the 
series of his ‘ Letters’ (between Nos. 2,256 and 
2,257 in vol. viii. of Cunningham’s ed.) ; (2) to 
give the key to Horace Walpole’s enigmatical 
description of his dinner party at Strawberry 
Hill. HELEN ToyYNBeE. 

(T’o be continued.) 


Superstitious Cures ror Dtsease.—In 
Colombia (South America) I collected the 
following :— 

Cure for leprosy.—The leper must get 
naked inside the hide of a freshly killed ox. 

Throat complaints are cured bya live pigeon 
split and placed on the throat. The same 
application is made to the head for brain 
fever. 

Rheumatism is benefited by a diet of 
roast hens having black skins. These are 
bred and sold on purpose for remedies. 

Erysipelas is cured by the comb of a black- 
skinned hen freshly cut off and rubbed over 
the place. 

Stye in eye.—Wax out of the human ear, 
or the inside of a common house-fly, placed on 
the navel. Styes are said to be caused by 


swallowing the dust from moths’ wings. As 
there is no glass in the windows, plenty of 
these insects find their way into cups of 
coffee and chocolate after dusk. 

Vultures are cooked, and also eaten raw, 
by villagers (I have known an instance 
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a man eating a piece every day) for the 
disease “ El Gallico” (the “‘French disease”). 

Snakes steeped in spirits of wine are good 
for rheumatisin. 

Beans, a particular hard, large, and shiny 
sort, carried in the pocket keep off hemor- 
rhoids. So does a sloth-skin placed on the 
saddle. 

Puerperal fever has a chance if a charcoal 
fire be made in the patient’s room, the 
windows being closed, and incense and 
lavender burnt thereon. IBAGUE. 
[For the pigeon cure see 9S. v. 226, 343 ; vi. 12.] 


“J’ar vEcu.”—This is the well-known mot 
of the Abbé Sieyés when asked what he 
had done during the Terror. I believe it 
js generally understood to mean that he 
thought it an achievement to have saved his 
life. But is it not possible that another and 
perhaps a higher sense may attach to the 
words, or at least have been in the mind of 
the author of them when he gave the witty 
reply? In Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ III. xiii. 326, 
ed. Hachette, 1892, we find the following 
brief dialogue :— 

“*Te n’ay rien faict auiourd’huy.’ ‘ Quoy! avez 
rows pas vescu/’ c'est non seulement la fonda- 
mentale, mais la plus illustre de vos occupations.’” 
TheAbbé would probably be familiar with this, 
as well as with Horace’s lines, Od. iii. 29: 

Ille potens sui 
Letusque deget, cui licet in diem 
ixisse ‘ Viz.’ 
C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Porson IN Beer.— This new evil recalls 
attention to the obsolete “ beer-taster.” John 
Shakspere, father of our great dramatist, 
was appointed “ale conner” at Stratford on 
10 April, 1557, and it is characteristic of him 
that he was fined for non-attendance. The 
office is Latinized as gustator cerevisic, so not 
specifically a “ barley-brew.” In the present 
century we learn that the Mayor of Dun- 
stable is officially “beer-taster” for that 
noted place, but his worship declined to 
operate, so an inspector was instructed to 
take samples, and to effect the tasting a/ter 
due analysis! In London (City) the office is 
limited to an inspection of the measures. 

A. Hatt. 


A RemarkaBLe “Century” 
The following from the Manchester Guardian 
seems worth noting :— 

“Somewhere in the Highlands twins were born at 
the meeting of thecenturies, with the odd result (says 
the St. James's Gazette) that one opened itseyes in the 
nineteenth and the other in the twentieth century. 


It is surely the most remarkable of all ‘century’ 


incidents. There are two men in England who will 
read of the birth of these century twins with special 
interest—one a peer of the realm and the other a 
member of the House of Commons. The peer owes 
his peerage to the fact that he was born fifteen 
minutes before his brother; the M.P. missed an 
earldom by being born fifteen minutes late. The 


veer is Lord Durham ; the M.P. is the Hon. F. W. 
tambton, member for South-East Durham. Both 


were born on June 19, 1855, the earl coming into the 


world fifteen minutes before his brother. 


Those 


tifteen minutes were worth an earldom and 30,000 
acres to the lucky baby.” 


W. D. Prxx. 
PALESTINIAN Syrtac INTERROGATIVE.—The 


pronoun or adjective which...?” or 


“ 


what...?”—with its feminine 8 1—is re- 


gistered in the ‘Thesaurus Syriacus,’ s.v., and 
also in Sch wally’s‘Idioticon,’ p. 117, but neither 
authority cites any plural form of this word. 


Examples of its plural pon may now be 


found 


L 


in ‘Palestinian Syriac Texts,’ ed. 
ewis and Gibson (1900), at p. 56 (1 Thess. iii. 


9) and p. 58 (1 Thess. iv. 2). The pon which 
appears in the Gospel Lectionary at Matt. xix. 
18 is almost certainly not the demonstrative 


(=“ these”), but another way of writing the 
above ey for the sense of the poe 
deman B. 


s an interrogative there. 


“Tapprnc” AND “ Trpprnc.”—The historian 


of vails will need to note a portion of the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting of the London 
County Council on 23 Nov., 1900, to deal with 
the annual applications for music and dancin 
licences. 
on the ground that the waiters were not paid 
a living wage, and this is a report of what 
followed :— 


A restaurant licence was opposec 


“* Three waiters testified that emergency waiters 


were co only 2s. 6d., that no food was given them, 
and t 

Mr. Gill, Q.C., asked one of these witnesses 
whether the management objected to them asking 
a customer, after dinner, whether everything had 
been as he desired, or whether he wished for a 
toothpick. (Laughter.) The witness was under- 
stood to intimate that such a course would not be 
objected to.—Mr. Gill: That practice is, I_under- 
stand, what Mr. Vogel calls ‘ tapping.’—A Council- 
lor : No, tipping.—Mr. Gill: Oh, * tapping’ is quite 
distinct from tipping. (Laughter.)” 

It is a distinction which in_ practice is 
without a difference, but it is well to have it 
officially explained. 


vat they were not allowed to ask for tips. 


Atrrep F. Rossrns. 


ForMATION OF A PtaceE-Name.—For the 


last three or four years, in crossing the South 

Eastern Railway station enclosure at Charing 
Cross, I have heard the waterman or a cab- 
man call out “ Klondyke.” I thought it must 
be the nickname of some adventurous cab- 


man who had been there and had returned. 
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At last I asked the policeman, who, smiling, 
said, “It is just a name for a part of the 
yard whence the cabs are most called”—a 
sort of golden preserve, I suppose. They (the 
cabmen) have their right, in turn, to stand 
in “Klondyke.” Soon they will forget the 
origin of the name. R. B. 8. 


‘AmBroseGwInett, A Drama.—Much about 
Ambrose Gwinett has already appeared in 
‘N. & Q.”’ 5 and 8 S. See also the 
Atheneum, 1881, ii. 337,401. I have a copy 
of the chap-book “ The Life and Adventures 
of Ambrose Gwinett. London, J. Catnach, 
printer, 2 & 3, Monmouth Court, 7 Dials,” 
8vo, 4 leaves, and yellow cover. There are 
three coarse woodcuts, the first of which, 
roughly coloured, showing him hanging in 
“chains” (really an iron framework), is re- 

roduced, plain, on the cover. My copy 
to Richard Smith, a well-known 
Bristol surgeon, whose interest in executions 
has been mentioned in ‘N. & Q., 2™ 5. ii. 
250. He had it bound with ‘The Cries of 
Blood,’ 1767, and the volume contains his 
heraldic book-plate. 

Among other insertions are two playbills. 

(1) Theatre Royal, Bristol, Tuesday even- 
ing, 4 January, 1831, “the new Drama called 
Ambrose Gwinett; or, a Sea-side Story,” fol- 
lowed by the musical farce ‘ Rosina’ and the 
nautical drama ‘ Blue Anchor.’ 

“On Friday, the celebrated Mr. Mathews will be 

at home, in his last new entertainment called the 
Comic Annual, and a new farce called Before Break- 
fast.” 
The actors are—Gentlemen ; Burton, Butler, 
Chew, Chippendale, Gardner, C. Jones, 
M‘Keon, Martyn, Mason, Murray, Romer, 
Selby, F Wilton. Ladies: Mrs. Chippendale, 
Miss Gliddon, Miss Honey, Miss Kenneth, 
Mrs. Owen, Miss Romer, Mrs. Selby. 

(2) Theatre, Swansea, Monday evening, 
14 August, 1837; the favourite tragedy of 
‘Brutus’; the ‘Irish Tutor’; and a new 
domestic drama, ‘Ambrose Gwinett.’ Between 
the pieces, several songs, and adance. Tickets 
of Mr. Elsbee Shaw, at Mrs. Penhorwood’s, 
3, Couch’s Buildings, and of the Misses 
Jenkins, Wind Street. 

The actors are—Gentlemen : Chamberlain, 
Cowle, W. Dowton, jun., Edmonds, Grainger, 
Hughes, Jones, M‘Mahon, Manley, Roberts, 
Sharpe, Elsbee Shaw, Master Webster, White, 
Woulds. Ladies: Mrs. and Miss Bartlett, 
Mrs. Cowle, Mrs. Hardwick, Mrs. David Lee, 
Miss Webster, Mrs. Woulds. 

Something might be said, I apprehend, 
about such names as Dowton, Honey, Romer, 


Selby, and Webster. wW.C. B 


“ BayarD,” Name ror Horset.—On 13 June 
1275, Edward L. issued a mandate to Emerie 
Bechet to deliver to Maurice de Credonio 
the king’s horse Bayard, the king having 
given the said horse to him— Pat. Roll, 3 Ed. 1, 
m. 20 (10), in Deputy-Keeper’s Forty-fourth 
Report, 76. O. O. H. 

[See * Bayswater,’ 8 S. xii. 405; 9" S. i. 13, 5, 
14, 298; v. 356, 441, 506.) 

“THE POWER OF THE DOG.” —In the ‘Floresta 
Espafiola’ of Melchior de Santa Cruz the 
author has an anecdote of Cardinal Pedr 
Gonealez. That prelate noticed that one of 
the priests in his retinue, a Biscayan, carried 
a short sword under his cloak. The cardinal 
reproved him, and told him that it was 
wrong for a cleric to carry arms. The Bis. 
cayan replied that he carried the weapon to 
defend himself if he were attacked by a dog. 
The cardinal said that in case he saw a dog 
running at him he should begin to recite 
from the Gospel of John. The priest acknow. 
ledged that this was a good way, but held to 
the dagger, “because there are some dogs 
who do not understand Latin.”"* The witty 
reply of the priest does not quite reconcile us 
to the cardinal’s suggestion, for even if we 
concede the efficacy of an evangelic lecture, 
John’s is the least appropriate of the Gospels, 
since it is the only one in which there is no 
mention of the dog. The fact is that the 
story was an old one when Santa Cruz heard 
it, and it had been somewhat damaged in 
transmission. In the ‘ Laughable Stories’ of 
the learned Bar Hebrzus, a curious book 
which has been translated by Dr. Wallis 
| Budge,t+ there is one of an actor who hearda 
|}man saying to his companion :— 

“When thou art travelling by night and wouldest 
| that the dogs should not molest thee, shout in their 
| faces the Psalm wherein occur the words * And save 
my only one from the mouth of the dogs.’ And he 
said to him, ‘ Nay, but let him take a stick also in 
his hand, for all dogs do not understand the Psalms, 
although there may be among them some who read 
them.’”—Bar Hebrzus, dxviii. 

The verse alluded to is the 
“Deliver my soul from the 
darling from the power of the 
Xxii. 20). 

This is the translation of the Prayer Book, 
the Authorized and the Revised Versions. 
Dr. Drivert uses “my only one” for “my 


curious one, 
sword: my 


dog ” (Psalm 


| * *Floresta Espaiola,’ por Melchior de Santa 
| Cruz (Bruxelles, 1614), p. 10. have described 


| Southey’s copy of this curious book (now in my 
possession) in the Library, vol. x. p. 289. 
+ ‘Laughable Stories’ of Gregory Bar Hebraeus 
(London, 1899). 
t ‘The Parallel Psalter,’ by Rev. 8. R. Driver 
| (Oxford, 1898). 
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soul,” and explains it as a poetical phrase 
for “my life.” It is the word employed in 
Judges xi. 34 for an only daughter. That 
which our versions style “power,” and for 
which Bar Hebrzeus substitutes “ mouth,” is 
literally “ hand.” Hence Dr. Robert Young's 
rendering, 

Deliver from the sword my soul, 

From the paw of a dog mine only one. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


THe DoG AND THE GAMEKEEPER. — Le | 


Petit Temps (supplement to the Paris journal 
Le Temps) of 12 December is responsible for 
the following dog story, which “si non vero e 
ben trovato.” 

An ineident has just occurred which gives 
matter for thought. M. X., the owner of a 
small villa in the environs of Paris, had a 
dog—a Great Dane—an intelligent and faith- 
fulanimal. M. X. was very fond of his dog, 
and it was a blow to him when, having sold 
his house in order to return to Paris, he was 
obliged to separate from the dog. A friendly 
gamekeeper agreed to take it, but it followed 
its new master disconsolately. Having been 
used to live in a garden, the dog did not 
easily adapt itself to a different existence. 
The ganekeeper, who was not tender-hearted, 
grew tired of feeding an animal with such an 
appetite, and resolved to get rid of it. And 
this is how he set to work. 

He fastened a heavy stone to the dog’s 
neck, put it on a boat, and rowed towards 
the middle of the river Marne. When the 
boat was in mid-stream the gamekeeper took 
the dog in his brawny arms and threw it into 
the water. The rope, which was not a good 
one, broke, and the animal, after making a 
plunge, came to the surface. It swam 
towards the boat, and had nearly reached it 


as 
may be supposed, the feelings of the game- 


keeper for his dog. He dressed the wound 
ae by the oar in the head of the poor and 
forgiving animal, and tended it quite pater- 
nally. And when relating the story he adds 
that only death shall separate him from the 
creature to whom he owes his life. 

J. HEELIs. 


Qurries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
| in order that the answers may be addressed to them 

direct. 


Cot. Henry date 
of the birth of my grandfather Col. Henry 
Hugh Mitchell is given in the short account 
lof him in the ‘D.N.B! as 1766(?) As a 
matter of fact, he was born 9 June, 1770. He 
was remarkable as being the only officer 
under the rank of general mentioned in the 
Waterloo despatch ; and though, when in 
command of three regiments on the right 
under a heavy fire all day, he escaped with- 
out a scratch, he caught a severe cold, which 
eventually caused his death. He entered the 
army as ensign in the 101st Foot, November, 
1782, and was promoted lieutenant 14 June, 
1783, and served in India during that year. 
Was it unusual fora boy at that period to enter 
the army at the early age of twelve, or are 
there other instances? I have traced several 
of his brother officers, but. owing to the 
lamentable lack of dates in Burke’s * Landed 
Gentry,’ &c., [have not been able to ascertain 
their ages. H. Vape-WALPoLe. 

{For child commissions in the army see 8" S. viii. 
421, 498; ix. 70, 198, 355, 450.) 


O.tp Lecenp.—Can anybody put me on 
the track of a quaint old legend—French, I 


when the pitiless man struck it over the head 
with an oar. A stream of blood spouted | 
forth and slightly tinged the water. The dog 
returned towards its executioner ; the river | 
bank seemed to it too far off. The keeper 
became more furious with his victim. He 
had not put down his oar, and now brandished 
it like a windmill to strike a mortal blow. 
But his violence made him lose his equilibrium, 
and he fell into the water. He did not know 
how to swim, and would certainly have been 
drowned if the dog, who was much _ better 
than the man, had not seized him by his 


think ; at least, | saw it some years ago in 


| the Revue des Deux Mondes—somewhat to the 


following effect? A rather fractious personage, 
being in difficulties, invokes some deity or 
saint and implores his aid. The deity or 
saint relieves him from his straits, and 
furthermore presents him with a bugle-horn, 
telling him that, should he again at any time 
require help, he need only wind a blast on 
that horn, and he, the deity or saint, would 
at once come to his support—always provided 
that the fractious personr ze will for the 


teeth and supported him. The gamekeeper 
could thus lay hold of the boat, which the 
current had not had time to carry away 
during the rescue of the keeper; and this | 
time the bank was reached. 
This saving of the man’s life modified, as | 


future live peaceably and shun all wanton 
broils. _Emboldened by this gift ar 1 promise, 
but neglectful of the condition thereto 
attached. the fractious personage very soon 
plunges into fresh quarrels with all sorts of 
people, and of course is very soon in un- 
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sommneny hot water. He then winds his|Gladstone by J. Adams-Acton. The figure 
horn. The deity or saint appears ; our hero |is in academic robes and holds a scroll in its 
claims his aid, but his patron refuses it, | left hand. When was it made, and where is 
reminding him of the violated condition that | it now? Is it in bronze or in marble? Judg- 
his protégé should lead a peaceable life ; and | ing from the features, it was cast or sculptured 
he straightway, and very properly, abandons | some time in the early seventies. 
him to his fate. J. B. McGovers. 

This is but an imperfect outline of the] poyar Sranparp. — Will any one who 
story ; still, | think it is perhaps sufficient : “ i 

knows inform me what the “ breaking of the 

to lead to its identification by any person ot s lard” 7 ? In the Standard 
acquainted with the legend. should be | 
grateful to any one who would supply 
a correct version of the tale and state 
where it occurs. Convinced that it is a locus 


classicus, | am a little ashamed to have for- 
gotten where it is to be found. A. BIDDELL. 
Patrick MAXWELL. CARLYLE on “mostLy FooLs.”—I should 


be much obliged if you could tell me where 
in Carlyle’s works or letters he says people 
are “mostly fools,” or words very much to 


“Ocutpore.”—This word occurs with the 
meaning “shore-crab” in Kingsley'’s ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ chap. ii. p. 44. I can find no . : 
instance of its occurrence elsewhere. I should | that effect. I cannot find the ~— . 
be glad if any of your readers would kindly books of quotations. a Se 
tell me whether “ ochidore” is a Devon word. | [At 7S. iv. 276 it was shown that Carlyle uses 


uery etymology A. Le the phrase ‘‘ twenty-seven millions, mostly fools,” 
A. Mayuew. in V. and VI. of the ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets.’ 


“TxocuLation.” — In ‘She Stoops to Con-| ,SUWARROFF AND Masséna.—I shall be much 
quer’ (I. ii.) Mrs. Hardcastle says: “I vow, obliged if, for a literary eg you will 
since inoculation began there is no such | kindly tell me where the following passage is 
thing to be seen asa plain woman.” The play | to be met with :— 
was first acted in 1773. Goldsmith died in 1774. “During the armistice following the battle of 
Jenner was at that time twenty - five years Zurich, Prince Suwarroff and General Masséna 
old, and is stated to have begun to think of ne covers: days in ee we 
ati ; anguage. mn one suc occasion 
80. His first = alluding to certain confiscations of art 
a human being was in 1791, gut the play | treasures which had been sent to France, concluded 
speaks of the system as an established and | by saying, ‘Tutti Francesi sono ladroni!’ ‘Oh, 
approved practice. The discrepancy must | exclaimed Masséna, ‘tutti?’ ‘Tutti, no forse, 
have been noticed before; but how has it | teplied Suwarroff, smiling; ‘tutti, no, ma buona 
been accounted for? There is the additional | parte [Buonaparte]. 
interest that Goldsmith himself was much | Korsakoff was defeated by Masséna on 
marked by smallpox, which was a great|25 September, 1799, and Suwarroff only 
trouble to him through life. M. |appeared later on the scene. I cannot 

[The ‘H.E.D.’ quotes under the date 1722 from | trace an armistice after the battle of Zurich. 
the London Gazette, 6045/8, “A child has been | The episode quoted by me is said to be found 
inoculated with the matter. Five......Children have | in Scott's ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ I cannot trace 
been inoculated of the Small Pox.” See also | it there, and no index exists. 


Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ s.v. ‘ Inoculation,’ | : 

and ‘ Vaccination before Jenner, ‘N. & Q.,’ 5S. 5. Cl Place, Edi Xe FORBES. 
vii. 440 ; viii. 228, 414; 7S. ix. 365; S. vii. 265, 

377.) ‘Mucu Apo apout Norsine.’—Can any 


Portrait or Sir Joun Tuorotp, Bart., reader of ‘N. & Q.’ oblige me with the refer 
Lorp Mayor or Lonpoy.—I shall be glad ence where a line of ‘Much Ado about 
to know if [ can trace through your valuable Nothing’ is quoted, “If her breath were as 
paper whether there is in existence a portrait terrible,” &c., with a reference to the ‘Pro- 
or print of Sir John Thorold, Bart., Lord tesilaus’ of Anaxandrides? I want the con 
Mayor of London 1710; and, if so, what tributor’s name, but have failed to find the 
would be the best means of obtaining a passage in the index of ‘Shakespeare Cri- 
copy ¢ R. C. C. Hockey. ticisms.’ W. THEOBALD. 

Budleigh Salterton. 

GLADSTONE Statuk.—I possess an en- | We fail to find such reference. There is a note 

graving by W. Roffe of a statue of Mr. on the line in Furness’s ‘ Variorum Shakespeare.) 
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*Lasca.—Can any one tell me where I 
may obtain an American pvem called (1 
believe) *Lasca’? It is a tale of the Wild 
West, and relates how, ina stampede of cattle 
across the plains, a Mexican girl saves the 
life of her lover by throwing herself on his 
body when the horse on which they are both 
riding stumbles and the cattle rush over 

ny and riders. The girl, of course, is 
killed. 


Mrs. Mary Anne Criarke.—I shall be 


obliged if you can give me any information | 
concerning the above-named lady —as to her | something eccentric and mysterious about him, 
date of birth, maiden name, date of marriage | passed off for an Lrishman, but was suspected to 


and death. She lived in the reign of King 
George IIL, I know, and was intimate with 
the king’s second son, the Duke of York. 
One of the heralds of the College of Arms 
thinks the whole matter relating to her was 
threshed out in your paper. 
S. B. 

The Queen, Bath Road, Bournemouth. 

[See I* S. iv. 396, 493; 4 S. xi. 484; xii. 454 
6" S. xi. 308, 373; 8° S. vii. 408. See also ‘ D.N.B.’) 

EpmMuND CRAVEN COLMAN was admitted to 
Westminster School on 18 July, 1812. I 
should be glad to receive any information 
about him. G. F. R. B. 


ButcHer.—Thomas Butcher was admitted 
to Westminster School on 15 January, 1776, 
and James Gunniss Butcher on 26 May, 1780. 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me particulars concerning them ? 

G. F. R. B. 


CuRRENCY BEFORE CornaGe.—That great 
monetary authority Lord Avebury writes : 
“The banking schemes of ancient Egypt were 
in copper, circulated by weight.” There was 
no coinage, so some undefined weight of 
copper was the unit of barter. Well and 
good; but it is difficult to reconcile this with 
the conclusions of Birch and Wilkinson, for 
the latter writes of “the ordinary scales for 
weighing the rings of gold and silver that 
served for money.” We are all familiar with 
the graphic scenes portraying the actual 
operation thus defined. Of course, the pro- 
portion of size is not evident ; still the talent 
is reputed to have consisted of gold. Possibly 
copper was utilized for the construction of 
weights. Can this be explained ? 

A. HALL. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Letters.—I possess a book, 
8vo, 338 pages, which has a title-page as 
follows :— 


“A Tour in Quest of Genealogy, through several 
Parts of Wales, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, in a 
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| Series of Letters to a Friend in Dublin, interspersed 


with a Desci:iption of Stourhead and Stonehenge, 
together with Various Anecdotes and Curious Frag- 
ments from a Manuscript Collection ascribed to 
Shakespeare, by a Barrister. Loudon, pubiished by 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 
Isl.” 

The following is taken from p. 29 :— 

*On our return from the morning’s ramble, I 
was tempted to enter an auction room, where, 
amongst other articles, books were selling, in the 
Catalogue said to have belonged to a person lately 
dead, who had left, as 1 was informed, very little 
more to pay for his lodgings, which he had occupied 
for three months only. He was a stranger, had 


have been one from North Wales. 1 bought two or 
three printed books, and one manuscript quarto 
volume, neatly written, importing to be verses and 
letters that passed between Shakespeare and Anne 
Hathaway whom he married, as well as letters to 
and from him and others, with a curious journal of 
Shakespeare, an account of many of his plays, and 
memoirs of his life by himself, &c. By the account 
at the beginning, it appears to have been copied 
from an old manuscript in the hand-writing of Mrs, 
Shakespeare,which was so damaged when discovered 
at a house of a gentleman in Wales, whose ancestor 
had married one of the Hathaways, that to rescue 
it from oblivion a process was made use of by which 
the original was sacriticed to the transcript.” 

If genuine the extracts are very curious and 
interesting. What is known concerning this 
book, and what opinions have been expressed 
as to its authenticity ? Also can any of your 
readers describe the process above referred 
to by which the “original was sacrificed to 
the transcript”? Has the whole manuscript 
ever been published ? TURNER. 

Norwich. 

[The work is by Richard Fenton, for whom see 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ It is a humorous production, 
and may be classed with the lreland forgeries. See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 5. ii. 331. See also 1* 8S. viii. 190; 
6 S. v. 279, 339; Gent. Mag., xci. ii. 644: Halkett 
and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anonymous Literature.’ 
Fenton, 1746-1821, was known to Goldsmith, John- 
son, Garrick, and, in later years, to W. Lisle Bowles 
and Sir Richard Colt Hoare. ] 


“'TIME WAS MADE FOR SLAVES.”—A writer 
in the Belgian Times, referring to the clocks 
at Antwerp, says that there is inscribed on 
one of them, “Time was made for slaves.” 
Where can this inscription be seen, and what 
is the origin of the saying ? 

DupLey WALTON. 

(The saying is first traced in Buckstone’s bur- 
lesque * Billy Taylor,’ produced at the Adelphi 
about 183U. See 6S. ix. 78.] 


MARYLEBONE CeMETERY. — Lysons, in his 
‘Environs of London,’ vol. iii. p. 253, men- 
tions as standing in Marylebone Cemetery the 
tomb of Capt. Thomas Butler Cole, who died at 
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Portland Street in 1769, and “ whose daughter 
Mary married James Winder.” Is this tomb 
still in existence, or is there any lengthier 
record of its inscription? Any information 
which might lead to the identification of this 
Thomas Butler, who took the name of Cole 
without royal licence, will be valuable. 
H. M. Batson. 
Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


Henry VII.—Wanted a history of this king 
and his followers before he ascended the 
throne of England. E. E. Cope. 


“CLUBBING THE BATTALION.”—What is the 
earliest instance of this phrase, meaning a 
bungled movement on parade—getting the 
men mixed? ‘Advice to Officers,’ 1782, has 
the following :— 

* A good adjutant should be able to play as man 
tricks with a regiment, as Breslaw can with a mane | 
of cards. There is one in particular that I would 
recommend, namely, that of dispersing and falling 
in again by the colours; which you will tind ex- 
tremely useful whenever you contrive to club, or 
otherwise to confuse, the battalion.” 

The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ gives 
only a reference to a speech in Parliament by | 
Mr. Windham in 1806, in which he alluded 
to the phrase as an expression well known in 
the army. 


AvutTHors oF QuoTaTions WANTED.— 


And snatching, as they [sc. the years] go, whole 
fragments of our being. 
A. 0. Prickarp. 
Ubi libertas, ibi patria. 
Lvcis. 


Beglies, 


LEGHORN. 

H. G. H. doubts the received opinion that 
Livorno has been corrupted into Leghorn by 
English sailors. In favour of the accepted 
view it may be stated that the form Leghorn 
is not French, German, or Italian, but 
exclusively English; also that sailors are 
especially prone to make foreign names 
intelligible in their own language—in fact, 
to originate folk-etymologies. A few in- 
stances may be given. Thus the old Greek 
name of Euripus, which became Nevripo, the 
narrow channel between the island and the 


mainland, was assimilated by Italian sailors 


into Negroponte, the “black bridge,” which | 


has been extended to be the modern desig- 
nation of the island of Eubea. 


turned by English sailors into Nancy Cousins 


; Anse des | 
Cousins, the “ Bay of Mosquitoes,” has been | 


Bay. They have also changed Ujung- 
Salang, the Malay name of an island off the 
Malay Peninsula, which means “Salang head- 
land,’ into Junk-Ceylon, converting the 
meaningless vocables into syllables not 
wholly unfamiliar. This is much the same 
as has occurred in the case of Livorno. In 
like manner As Desiertas, the appropriate 
Portuguese name of some small uninhabited 
isles near Madeira, has been corrupted into 
The Deserters by English sailors, who have 
also turned Rio d’Angra, the “river of the 
bay,” in West Africa, into Danger River—a 
very appropriate name. Mombaim, the name 
of a temple of Devi, the great mother, was 
turned by the Portuguese into the more 
intelligible sound Bombaim, and the English 
in turn made it into Bombay. Galla, “the 
stone,” the Singalese name of a rocky cape in 
Ceylon, was made by the Portuguese into 
Point de Galle, the “cock cape,’ and the 
town adopted a cock as its crest. By the 
change of Setubal into St. Ubes English 
sailors have canonized a new saint, and have 
given a local habitation to an old one by 
changing Hagenes, the Norse name of one 
of the Scilly Isles, into St. Agnes. Another 
Norse name, énguls ey, the “isle of the strait,” 
afterwards became Anglesey, the “isle of the 
Angles,” which it never was. The Welsh 
name Aber-maw, the “town at the mouth of 
the Maw,” was made intelligible to English 
ears by being converted into Barmouth ; and 
a well-known case is that of Burgh Walter, 
so called because it was a castle of Walter of 
Douay, which, when the bridge was built 
over the Parret, became Bridgewater. Less 
familiar, perhaps, is the case of Martin Win- 
gaard, a Dutch sailor, whose name, given by 
Adrian Block to an island off the coast of 
Massachusetts, was afterwards turned by 
English codfishers into Martha’s Vineyard. 
Isaac TAYLOR. 
This is certainly not a nautical corruption, 
Not only is the old French name Ligourne, 
but Ligorno formerly disputed the spelling 
with Livorno in Italian, as Ligurnus did with 
Liburnus or Liburnum in Latin. I find the 
following three items in ‘Il Perfetto Dittio- 
nario’ (Italian and Latin), Venice, 1658: P. 269, 
“Ligorno, porto di Toscana: Liburnum”; 
P: 594, “Liburnum: Naue leggiera, & 
4igorno”; p. 595, “Ligurnus, portus: 
Liuorno, porto.” (See also‘ Dict. de Trévoux, 
Hofmann’s ‘Lexicon Universale,’ Cluvier’s 
‘Introd. in Univ. Geographiam,’ and Vene- 
roni’s ‘Dict. Ital. et Frang.’) We have a 


familiar example of the like consonantal 
mutation in the Italian pargolo ; and as to the 
epenthetic aspirate, our ancestors had a pro- 
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voking habit of intruding it where it was not 
wanted : ‘“*Chommoda dicebant,” &c. Here, 
however, there is no question of pronuncia- 
tion, as in Catullus’s epigram ; but in this 
connexion I take occasion to observe that 
the accentuation | have been used to all my 
life is Leghorn’—that of the etymology—not 
Leg‘horn, which aggravates the corruption. 
F. ADAMS. 
H. G. H. may be glad to know of a note of 
mine on this subject, 9" S. iii. 484. After 
writing it I found that the late Alex. J. Ellis 
had treated the matter most exhaustively in 
his great work the ‘ History of Early English 
Pronunciation,’ 1869. He quotes the same 
authority as I did, Rear-Admiral Smyth, to 
show that the English form of this name was 
derived from Greek and Italian spellings of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 
Greek Legorno, Italian Ligorno, &c. 
J. Pratt, Jun. 


BY THE LATE Dr. E. Hatcu (9 S, 

vii. 29).—The line 
Saints of the marts and busy streets 
is found in a poem called ‘All Saints, 
printed in a collection of sacred poems 
entitled ‘Towards Fields of Light, by the 
Rev. Edwin Hatch, D.D., published by 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1890, p. 54. 
A. L. MayHew. 


“INSURRECTION ” vii. 66).—Comman- 
dant Weil informs us that Frederick II. writes 
in French of “les insurgés hongrois” for 
the general rising of Hungary on the side of 
the Crown. Epiror. 


MARGARET OF BourBon (9% S. vi. 289. 397> 
492).—MrGan will doubtless have noticed 
the mistake ante, p. 55. At that place the 
heading should read Bourbon, not “ Bavaria,” 
with references as above. C. S. Warp. 


Horses with Four Wuire Stockrnes Toit- 
rREE (9 S. vi. 507).—Your correspondent’s 
query has suggested reference to some notes 
made for me many years since in India by 
Capt. W. Lee regarding the native view of 
marks on horses. I find that the panch 
kalian, or horse with five white points, a 
white face and four white stockings, the sort 
of horse good for a circus, is highly prized in 


One of the most important is the feather, 
or curl, to be found on the side of a horse’s 
neck near the mane, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other. If this, the shaumri, 
points forwards, ¢.e., towards the head, this is 
a horse to buy. But a feather pointing to- 
wards the tail is a sampan, or female snake, 
and this constitutes about as bad an av, or 
blemish, as a horse can possess. 

A forward curl on one side cancels a sampan 
on the other, and the horse will do. Two 
forward curls, one on each side, send up the 
value hugely, whilst no native will think of 
buying a horse which has developed two 
sampans. 

Of all the propitious markings, the deo- 
kunth ranks the highest. This is a curl 
sometimes found at the bottom of the throat, 
near the chest. If this “god-like throat” 
mark exists, it cancels most of the other 
blemishes, even a couple of sampans. 

The most serious of all blemishes is the 
siyah talu, or black roof to the mouth, and 
with this even the deo-kunth will hardly help 
the horse through. 

Another fatal a+ is a small star on 
the forehead of the horse. Its fatality 
depends on whether it is small enough to be 
covered by the ball of a man’s thumb. If 
it is of fair size and cannot be so covered, 
it has little evil significance; but if it is 
diminutive, the horse is almost valueless for 
the native market. 

Colours count for something. In Arabs, a 
blue grey, which as time goes on gets bleached 
white, ranks highest ; then bay with black 
points. Chestnut comes last, horses of this 
colour being generally supposed to be tiresome 
and vicious. 

J. H. Rivert-Carnac, Colonel. 
Schloss Wildeck. 


The following well-known sayings seem to 
be against rather than in favour of a horse 
with four white stockings :— 

One white leg, buy a horse ; 

Two white legs, try a horse ; 

Three white legs, look about him ; 

Four white legs, do without him. 


Four white legs, keep him not a day ; 
Three white legs, send him soon away ; 
Two white legs, sell him to your friend ; 
One white leg, keep him to his end. 


India ! 

The following notes on the propitious | 
and unpropitious marks may be of interest. | 
ese go very far, in the native mind, in the 
selection of a horse; and at a faira European, 


STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


According to the following passage from 
‘Li Carretié, by Frédéric Mistral, the Pro- 
vencal poet, the freedom was not only of tolls, 


who looks to other points, may often pick up but of the rule of the road :— 


agood horse cheap, which no native will bid 
for on account of its unlucky markings. 


| usage, qu’éro respeta de touti: lou carretié que 


“Pér la réglo dou trin, ’avié pamens un vidi 
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soun davans avié li quatre péd blanc, que davalésse 
© que mounteésse, avié lou dre, paréis, de pas se leva 
dou trin. E d’aqui lou : *Quau a li quatre 
ped blanc, pou,’ se dis, ‘ passa pertout.’” 

* By the rule of the road there was nevertheless 
an old custom which was respected by all: the carter 
whose leader had four white stockings, whether 
going downhill or uphill, had the right, it appears, 
not to leave the road [that is the narrow paved part, 
when the rest was in a bad state}. And thence the 
proverb: * Who has four white feet can,’ it is said, 
* pass everywhere.’ ” 

I hope light will be thrown on the origin of 
this privilege to four white feet. The old 
catch, “Why does a piebald horse not pay 
toll?” seems to show that it was not peculiar 
to France. EpWarbD NICHOLSON. 

1, Huskissun Street, Liverpool. 


Tue Acacia IN Freemasonry vii. 9). 
—The “several Freemasons” who have been 
appealed to by Mr. NorMAN must have been 
singularly unlearned in the traditional lore 
of the ancient order not to have been able to 
enlighten him. I am betraying no secret as 
a Past Master of thirty-five years’ standing 
in generally informing the uninitiated that 
it is reputed to recall a tragedy ; it signifies 
a remote, unknown, and liable to be forgotten 
site. To the vastly preponderating majority 
of the “ brethren of the mystic tie” the words 
in the ritual, ‘and having planted a sprig of 
acacia to mark the spot,” will recur as an all- 
significant reason why that particular shrub 
or tree should suggest association with 
funereal rites. Gnomon. 

Temple. 


According to Folkard (‘Plant Lore’) the 
acacia used by Freemasons is not a true acacia, 
but Robinia pseudacacia, or American locust 
tree. The practice of dropping twigs of this 
tree on the cottins of the lenkecs seems to 
have originated in America. The Acacia seyal 
is reputed to have yielded the shittim wood 
of Scripture, which was much used in the 
building of the Ark. Hence, perhaps, the 
reverence Freemasons pay to the acacia 
generally. C. C. B. 


| suggest that your correspondent, if a 
male, should join the Ancient Fraternity of 
Free and Accepted Masons, when the master 
of his lodge will, if a competent Mason, in- 
struct him in the meaning of that and other 
symbols used in Freemasonry. In the mean- 
time consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 5. i. 57, 197, 316, 
457 ; ii. 157; v. 276; 8S. i. 433, 524. 

Bastt A, CocHRANE. 


Mavor Voyace To CANADA IN 
1776 (8% S. xii. 402 ; 9 S. i. 54, 89).—For the 
sake of ensuring an accurate record in 


‘N. & Q.,’ [ should like to correct an error 
concerning Major Williams occurring at the 
last reference. Following the interesting 
note signed R. B. B., 8 S. xii. 402, there 
appears in this number a statement by 
'. A. W. relating to the voyage of the 
Charming Nancy to Canada in 1776, with 
a body of artillery on board under the com. 
mand of a certain Major Williams. The 
name of this officer was not Edward, as 
stated by F. A. W., but Griffith Williams. 
Some account of him is to be found in 
Hadden’s ‘Journal kept on the Campaign,’ 
and a few more details may be given here. 
He was an elder brother of George Williams, 
chief magistrate of Newfoundland, who 
married Marie Monier, of a French refugee 
family. This George and his wife were the 
grandparents of the late Sir Monier Monier 
Williams, and one of their sons, George also 
by name, accompanied Major Griffith Williams 
to America on this voyage in 1776, although 
he was at the time only eleven years of age. 
In the year following, at the capitulation at 
Saratoga, it was this small boy who carried 
the flag of truce to the camp of the victorious 
party. He was afterwards a colonel in the 
20th Regiment and M.P. for Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and died in 1850. His uncle, Griffith 
Williams, died Colonel Commandant of Wool- 
wich in 1790, leaving no male issue. 
H. M. Batson. 
Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


“ CouRMAGDEs ” (9* §S. vii. 28).—The dialect 
form of chare or char being choor in Hamp- 
shire (in the Isle of Wight chur), as in the 
counties west thereof, there can be no doubt 
that churmagdes were “such yonge Wemen 
wcntida called Charr Wemen......as are in noe 
service.” See ‘H.E.D. s.v. ‘Charwoman.’ 
Shakespeare refers to this type as 

The maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares. 
* Antony and Cleopatra,’ IV. xv. 75. 
Charmaid, however, is not in the ‘H.E.D, 
F. ADAMs. 


Tue Area or Courcuyarps (9 vii. 9).— 
Some light is thrown on the question of the 
origin of ancient y that which 
belongs to the extensive weld parish of 
Kirby Grindalythe in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. The churchyard is large—amply 
sufticient for the requirements of the five or 
six thorpes and bys, the townships which the 
yarish contains, and whose needs are served 
by the church and churchyard at Kirby, 
which is the most central, but not the largest 
or most populous of them. The noticeable 
thing at K 


irby Grindalythe, which makes it 
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so instructive, is that outside the wall of the | and erect the symbol of our salvation, the venerable 
extensive churchyard there is evidence, chiefly | #4 truly precious rood.”—Sir R. Phillimore, * Eccl. 
to the west, of ancient interments. Toexplain | 
them two theories may be advanced. One | The service, therefore, for the consecration of a 
is that the churchyard was originally un- churchyard prior to the actual church erection 
enclosed, burials taking place anywhere on involves theexistence of across, possibly simply 
the wold in the neighbourhood of the church, | of wood. An Irish canon of the eighth century 
only the portion more densely buried in being | published by D’Archery seems more explicit, 
afterwards walled round. The other and | for it directs a cross to be set up wherever 
more probable theory is that, before the | there is consecrated ground to mark the 
erection of the church, or even perhaps in| limits as well as the sanctity of the place. 
pre-Christian times, this central spot in | One of the constitutions of William of Blois, 
Grindalythe, the “district of the green dale,” | Bishop of Winchester, made in 1299, says: 
was conveniently selected as the place for the | “ Let a handsome cross be erected in every 
interments of the people of the neighbour- churchyard, to which the procession shall be 
hood. Here, where the graves were thickest, made on Palm Sunday.” For more interesting 
a preaching cross was first erected, and after- | information upon the same subject see a paper 
wards, at some period before the Norman|by Mr. Crawfurth Smith, entitled ‘The 
Conquest, the earliest church was built. Churchyard and its Accessories,’ contributed 
The churchyard at Kirby Grindalythe will, | recently to the Architectural Association, 
I think, help to throw light on the formation | 56, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
of some of the oldest churchyards, those of so Harry Hens. 
later origin being perhaps explicable by Mr.| Fair Park, Exeter. 
Gerisn’s theory. Other churchyards with cot vil. 
interments beyond the walls may exist else-| , LINES ON THE SKIN (9"" 5. vil. 27).—It may 
where. Isaac Taytor, | 0@.0f assistance to N. K. R. to know that the 
author of these lines was named Power, and 
It would appear that certainly so early | was, I believe, a native of Atherstone. I 
as about A.D. 750 spaces of ground ad-| believe they begin as follows, and not as 
joining churches were enclosed and conse- | quoted :— 


crated for burial, and by a canon of the ninth | There’s a skin without and a skin within, 
century every grave was to be esteemed A covering skin and a lining skin, 
sacred, to be adorned with the sign of the But the skin within is the skin without 


cross, ‘and to be preserved from trespass | Doubled and carried complete throughout. 
and violation by dogs and cattle. Many | L. Luoyp. 
churchyards have a history far older than| [ppLepen, co. Devon (9 S. vi. 409; vii. 50). 
the churches which stand in them, being | —[ do not feel qualified to deal with the 
| whole of the article at but 
certain well-known Irish family aames to be 
nD : arge | cate ground as this, Mr. THorPE should a 
= hy least have made his comparisons with the 
of th and on the north | genuine Gaelic forms of these names, instead 
Thus, excluding Mcbeth, sometimes angii- 
_ ae Pt nee one of the churchyard is | cized Beton, which is Scotch, and of doubtful 
Ss rest_of the consecrated | origin, the correct Lrish orthographies of the 
buried there,” wrote /names in question are as follows: MacCar- 
the great fourteenth - century | thaigh for McCarthy, MacDonnchadha_ for 
Is, In language of the | McDona, O’Caiside for Cassidy, O’h-Eilighe 
yuried out of sanc- | for Healy, O'Mathghamhna Mahony, 
ry. position was largely | O’Maol-Eoin for Malony. Still older forms 
ppropriated to the graves of suicides, un-|are to be found in the Ogham inscriptions, 


oy persons, and excommunicates. by the aid of which, for example, ray in 4 

aa : <6 we Justinian made a law (pos-| can be proved to be derived from the [ris 

. y legalizing an existing custom) equivalent of the historic name Caractacus. 
that none shall presume to erect a church until Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


the bishop of the diocese hath first bee inted : : ’ 
therewith, and shall come ona lift u tie inde to| On this subject Mr. Payen-Payne’s note 


heaveu, and conseerate the place to God by prayer, | (7"" S. ix. 6), to which the Editor refers, may 
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be read with profit. [I would also call atten- | 
tion to a note by Dr. Neusaver (7™ S. iii. | 
96), in which many other identifications of | 
English names with Hebrew words are pro- 
pounded. He holds that Londen is the 
dwelling of Dan, and Guildhall the house of 
lepers (Geled). Scarcely one of his etymo- 
logies is more “funny” (to use Mr. THorpe’s 
word) than the identification of Apple- with 
Naphath. Dr Neuspaver’s note called forth 
at the time a reply in 7ruth, which took him 
seriously, and spoke of him impertinently. 
In revenge the doctor, as I remember, 
roposed to explain Mr. Labouchere’s name 
rom Hebrew Labiash-Or, “clothed in light,” 
non lucendo. C. B. Mount. 


“Kirty-witcu ” S. vii. 9).—In Folk-Lore, 
1898, vol. ix. p. 366, I inserted a query upon 
the above. I there assumed that they were 
simply loose women who held a species of 
carnival or saturnalia on a certain day, which 
does not now appear to be known, and 
suggested that originally the custom had 
some especial significance. Could it be that 
it alluded to some medieval attack upon the 
town, wherein the women, in the absence of 
the men at sea, fought with and beat off 
the invaders? The men’s shirts might 
simply be symbolical, or might have been 
actually worn on the walls to deceive the 
enemy. The account of any such invasion 
was unfortunately not forthcoming; the only 
semblance of such that I have been able to 
trace was the attack by the followers of Kett 
in 1549, but the story was probably older 
than this. 

Dr. W. Zindema (Folk- Lore, 1899, vol. x. 
p. 246) stated that a parallel existed in the 
“ Hartjesdag” at Amsterdam upon the Mon- 
day following August 15 (the Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary), when the men and women 
of the lower classes exchange their attire and 
spend the day drinking. 

[ have made considerable local inquiry with- 
out success, the custom apparently heden 
fallen into desuetude some time prior to last 
century. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


21 November, 1900, will prove of greater 
value :— 

““You are right about the ‘ Hooligans.’ I heard 
several times in Australia, seven or eight years ago. 
the song you refer to, and it was widely popular 
with the Larrikins. The first verse goes like this, 
and it has a rowdy, rousing chorus :— 

There’s a family living near us— 

he Hooligans! 
Always in some terrible fuss 
Are the Hooligans. 

Never known to tell a lie, : 

They ‘d sneak yer teeth and say ‘ Good bye, 

They could drink the Carlton Brew’ry dry, 

Could the Hooligans. 
Chorus. 
Yah! the Hooligans ; 
Yarr-h! the Hooligans ; 
They are never quiet, no, 
Always in some riot, so 
Yah! the Hooligans ; 
They are the boys that kick up the noise 
In our back yard.” 
One can only hope the Editor of ‘N. & Q’ 
will not be so molested, but the writer, who 
signs himself Tomp, ends his interesting 
communication with the threat that he 
“shall be happy to drop in and sing it.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


RovuTes BETWEEN LonpoN AND Paris 
(9 §. vi. 406).—I do not gather whether 
Mr. Hems is ! interested in 
the above, but if he is he may like to 
know of three very interesting works which 
I possess, which give all the contemporary 
routes 

(i.) A Journey to Paris in the Year 1698, by Dr. 
Martin Lister. The Third Edition. London, Jacob 
Tonson, 1699. 8vo. 

(ii.) Le Parisien 4 Londres, ou Avis aux Frangais 
qui vont en Angleterre, &c., &c. Amsterdam, 
1789. 2 vols. 12mo. 

(iii.) Galignani’s New Paris Guide, or Stranger’s 
Companion through the French Metropolis, &c. 
Paris, Galignani. 13th Edition. [The date is cut off 
my copy, but appears to be circa 1820.) 

Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


Tue Barrie or Fonrenoy, 1745 (9" S. vii. 
25).—The salute at Fontenoy was at one time 
famous. From your correspondent’s note it 
would seem to be sadly forgotten. The gallant 


“HootiGan” (9 vii. 48).—Mr. Paul 
Taylor, on making inquiry once concerning 
the source of this term, acquiesced in the 
statement ventured upon by a “gentleman 
in court” to the effect that it was probably 
attributable to a comic song in vogue several 
years ago at the lower-class music-halls, which 
was sung by the Brothers Hooligan (Sun, 
18 August, 1898). This testimony, however, 
can hardly be deemed conclusive. Perhaps 


old story is told by Voltaire. The French who 
| saluted were certainly not “Louis XV., the 
| Dauphin, Marshal de Saxe, Duc de Richelieu, 
_&e.” Saxe was so ill that he was unable to 
sit his horse, and gave his orders from a litter. 
| When Ligonier’s Guards came face to face 
| with those of France, they saluted by re 
|moving their hats. The Count de Cham- 
banne, the Duc de Biron, and the officers in 
advance returned the courtesy, whereupon 


the following letter in the Hvening News of | Lord Charles Hay called to them to “Fire!” 
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“Gentlemen,” was the reply, “we never fire 
first. Fire yourselves!” Fontenoy was a 
defeat, but, like most defeats, there was little 
that the losers need be ashamed to re- 
member. 

The seven Irish regiments were in red, with 
white breeches. One would suppose that 
this colour had remained since the days of 
Sarsfield. The Royal Regiment of Lreland 
(1,400 strong after pre 3 of whom all but 
about seven were true to their cause) pro- 
bably wore red coats. Certainly at Cremona 
(1702) the immortal brigade would have 
donned red coats had they had time to don 
any coats at all. But red must have been 
something more than a tradition in the 
French army in 1745. The famous Mousque- 
taires were only “Gris” and “ Noir” from 
the colour of their horses. The “ Noir” were 
formed from the cardinal’s guards, whose 
colours, as those of the League before them, 
were scarlet. The Irish exiles doubtless re- 
tained their distinctive uniform till 1794, 
when six regiments were received into British 
service, to be soon disbanded. 

We badly want a history of the Irish 
Brigade. No Englishman, of course, could 
write it impartially, but Judge OConnor 
Morris, for instance, might well set his hand 
to the work. GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

EtyMoLocy AND Wuist (9 3S. vii. 23).—It 
may interest Pror. Skeat to know that long 
before Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ appeared 
in 1755, Bailey, in his ‘Dictionary ‘(my edition 
is of 1727), gave the correct derivation of 
surcease, Fr. surseoir, past part. sursis (cf. 
asseoir, assis). It is strange that Dr. Johnson 
overlooked this: probably a case of Homerus 
dormitans. It is well that Pror. Skeat has 
called attention to this. 

MICHAEL FERRAR. 

Little Gidding, Ealing. 


MONOLITH WITH CUP-MARKINGS IN HypbDE 
Park (9 S. vii. 69).—I have seen it laid down, 
but where I cannot recollect, that the monolith 
which Cot. CARNAC mentions is an ancient 
emblem of phallic worship. Is this correct ? 
Can Cot Carnac tell us where the other 


similar stones are placed } 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


Smwon Fraser (8 S. x. 156, 223 ; 9S, vir 
157, 338, 433 ; vii. 16, 51, 75).—It is a mistake 
to suppose that, “as mentioned in the ‘ Table 
Book,’ there was a second likeness of Lovat, 
a full-length etched by Hogarth.” There is 
no such etching in existence. The error has, 


were later copies by other hands from sketches 
made by Hogarthat the trialof Lovat, formerly 
in the possession of Horace Walpole. Infor- 
mation of this kind, in such books as Hone’s 
and Knight's, is usually secondhand, and rarely 
to be trusted for technical accuracy. It is 
better to seek for that, in the present case, 
for example, in the works of J. Nichols and 
S. JULIAN MARSHALL, 


Facing p. 16, vol. ii. of the ‘History of 
English Dress,’ by Georgiana Hill, may be 
seen a portrait engraved on steel of “Simon 
Fraser, Lord Lovat, Chief of the Clan Fraser,” 
and underneath is engraved “ Le Clare pinx': 
Cook sculpt” (London, Richard Bentley & 
Son, 1893). The portrait is a half-length, and 
represents him habited in complete armour, 
excepting a large flowing wig covering his 
head and falling on his armour. Where the 
original picture is I cannot say, but I have 
an idea that the engraving has done duty in 
former years in other publications. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lyn Fretps S. iv. 425 ; 9% S. 
vii. 13).—The angle-post referred to by Mr 
Hess as being formerly in Holywell Street 
is now to be found in the Guildhall Museum. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


“Viva” (9% S. vi. 266, 311, 391, 451; vii- 
18).—It is not quite true that one never hears 
‘New ” for “ New College” from a New Col- 
lege man, though it is true that the abbrevia- 
tion is considered improper. A fourth-year 
man recently down from Oxford shows me a 
note from a New College tutor in which the 
sentence occurs, “I hope to see you at New 
this evening.” I have compiled a long list 
of Oxford undergraduate slang, but it is 
perhaps hardly of sufficient general interest 
tor these columns. C. C. B. 


Usk Castie (9 S. vi. 489).—I transcribe 
the following from Wirt Sikes’s ‘ Rambles and 
Studies in Old South Wales,’ published in 
1881. While confirming the tradition, it 
leaves Mr. Pace’s request for proof un- 
answered :-— 

“Tt [7.¢., Usk] is a castle among castles, even in 
Wales, because in one of its rooms the humpbacked 
tyrant Richard III. was born. [I am perfectly aware 
that this fact is denied by the over-particular 
nowadays; but there is no comfort to be had in 
this world if we do not put down these iconoclasts, 
who have shattered William Tell’s arrow and pared 
the apple story to an empty core, who have ground 
Pocahontas and Barbara Frietchie under the same 
ugly millstone, and who will presently prove that 
Washington never crossed the Delaware. The 


perhaps, had its origin in the fact that there 


proud, shy, subtle, and bloody Richard was born 
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in the fifteenth century, and let us believe he was 

born here; it is_certain he married Ann Nevil, 

whose father was Lord of Abergavenny Castle under 

Henry VI.”—P. 70. 

The erudite United States consul is silent 

as to Edward IV.’s alleged birth in the castle. 
C. K. 


The following translation from William 
Wyrcester, as rendered by Hearne, may assist 
my esteemed friend Mr. Pace:— 

“The Generation of the most Illustrious Prince» 
Richard Duke of York,” &c....... ‘The Lord Edward: 
the second son of the Illustrious Prince Richard. 
was born in the City of Rouen, on the 27th April in 
the year 1442, in the afternoon, the IM4th hour 
and 45 minutes (45 minutes past 2 o’clock a.M., 
April 28th).” 

In a note, apparently by Hearne, quoting 
the text of the ‘Annals,’ our author says 
that Edward was born “on Monday the 
28th April, 1442” (not saying where), two 
hours after midnight, and adds naively: 
“Qui conceptus est in camera proxima 
capelle palacii de Hatfield ” (p. 462). 

th the ‘Annals,’ written subsequently to 
the ‘ Account of the Generation of the Family 
of York,’ W. Wyrcester records, “On Monday 
the 2nd of October [1452], Richard (son of 
Richard, Duke of York) was born at Fotherin- 
gay.” lextract from ‘ The Chronicles of the 
White Rose of York’ (London, Bohn, 1845), 
notes, pp. 213-4. GNomoN. 


WHIFFLERS AND WHIFFLING (4" S. xii. 284, 
354, 397, 416, 525).— The whiffler is men- 
tioned near the beginning of the fifth act 
of ‘Henry V.,’ where “the deep-mouthed sea ” 
is “like a mighty whiffler ‘fore the king.” 
We are told that the whiffle was originally a 
kind of axe, but that the whifflers in Norwich 
carried a sword of lath or latten. I find in 
chap. viii. of the appendix to George Borrow’s 
‘The Romany Rye’ the following passage :- 

** Nobody can use his fists, without being taught 
the use of them, by those who have themselves 
been taught, no more than any one can whiflle, 
without being taught by a master of the art. Now 
let any man of the present day try to whiflle. 
Would not any one, who wished to whiffle, have 
to go to a master of the art? Assuredly! but where 
would he find one, at the present day’ The last of 
the whiftlers hanged himself about a fortnight ago 
on a bell-rope in a church steeple of ‘ the old town,’ 
from pure grief that there was no further demand 
for the exhibition of his art, there being no demand 
for whiffling since the discontinuance of Guildhall 
banquets. ‘Whittling is lost. The old chap left his 
sword behind him; let any one take up the old 
chap’s sword, and try to whiftle.” 


Borrow was a Norfolk man, and ‘The 
Romany Rye’ appeared in 1857. One sees 
occasionally, at the head of a street procession 
in the U.S., an officer called a drum-major, 


Cae 


who twirls an ornamental staff, sometimes 
throwing it in the air and catching it again. 
The ‘Century Dictionary’ gives us: “ Drum- 
major. One who directs the evolutions of a 
band or drum-corps in marching (U.S.).” In 
the English Army Regulations (1844), “ The 
Music of Slow and Quick Time is to be prac- 
tised under the direction of the Drum- Major” 
(‘H.E.D.’). In the U.S. army the motions 
of the drum-major’s staff, held vertically or 
horizontally, are signals for the conduct of 
the line of march. In processions not of a 
strictly military character the drum-major 
performs many fantastic tricks with his 
staff, and is apparently an unintentional copy 
of the ancient whiffler. 
Ricuarp H. THorntoy. 
Portland, Oregon. 


CotumpBariA, AncrENT Dove or 
Cores (9 §. vi. 389, 478 ; vii. 15).—I believe I 
am correct in stating that there is an old 
dove-house on the boundary of Little Glem- 
ham Park, Suffolk. The “ commodious Manor 
House of Clopton Hall” was advertised to be 
sold at Garraway’s Coffee-House in 1806, with 
“ forecourt, gardens, fishponds, orchard, dove- 
cote, farmyard, and suitable outbuildings.” 
In the Sun newspaper of 4 September, 1799, 
the lease of Crawley Farm, Witney, Oxford- 
shire, was advertised to be disposed of, and 
among the attractions mentioned is a “ dove- 
house.” In conclusion I quote from Selden’s 
*Table-talk,’ under ‘ Conscience’:— 

** Some men make it aCase of Conscience, whether 
«a Man may have a Pigeon-house, because his Pigeons 
eat other Folk’s Corn. But there is no such thing 
as Conscience in the Business; the Matter is, 
whether he be a Man of such Quality, that the 
State allows him to have a Dove-house; if so, 
there’s an end of the business; his Pigeons have a 
right to eat where they please themselves.” 

H. Srrr. 


There is a large columbarium at Alciston, 
part of which is now used as a chicken-house, 
the remainder being roofless. There is alsoa 
circular one opposite Patcham Church. Both 
are in Sussex. W. SHarp. 


“OwL IN IVY BUSH” (9 §S, vi. 328, 396 ; vii. 
16).—I have a copy of the second edition of 
Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ Cambridge, 1678, and under 
letter O in the ‘Alphabet of joculatory, 
nugatory, and rustick proverbs’ the follow- 
ing is given :— 

To look like an owl in an Ivy-bush. 

“Tworenny TuBe” (9% vii. 29).—I 
remember reading in the Daily Chronicle, a 
day or so after the opening of the Central 
London Railway, that a bus driver or con- 
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ductor had originated the nickname “Two- 
penny Tube.” W. Curzon Yeo. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


D’AuVERGNE Famity (9% S. vii. 68).—The 
Marquis de Monclar has been good enough 
to send us a notice on the possible relations of 
the D’'Auvergnes with the Duchy of Bouillon, 
from which it is clear that no Jersey 
Dauvergne could have the slightest right to 
the title of Prince de Bouillon. The last 
duke died in 1806, and the Congress of 
Vienna rejected the claims of two French 
nobles to the duchy on grounds of date which 
would have been still more fatal to the 
Jersey Protestant family. Epiror. 


Van DER MEULEN S. vii. 87).—There 
are many of his sieges (Dutch wars of 


while the existence and recognition of in- 
dividual or family arms are but matters of 
custom—a custom, however, too ancient and 
too firmly implanted in Americans to be 
eradicated. Of course, well-bred men never 
make a great display of coat armour; you will 
not see it blazoned large upon their coaches ; 
but if you are asked to their houses you may 
find it engraved upon their plate or within 
the covers of their books. 

I know of no roll of arms devoted exclu- 
sively to Pennsylvania families, but Glenn’s 
‘Merion in the Welsh Tract’ gives some 
arms with pedigrees, chiefly pertaining to 
offshoots from the ancient Cymric families. 

PENNSYLVANIAN. 

P.S.—I find that Zieber’s ‘Heraldry in 
America,’ published by the Bailey, Banks 
& Biddle Company, of Philadelphia, in 


Louis XLV.) at Versailles which answer to 
the description. D 


RHODODENDRONS AND QOLEANDERS §, | 
vii. 88).—The oleander grows wild in Pales- 
tine; not so the rhododendron. But perhaps 
the oleander was once called “rhododendron,” 
which, otherwise than botanically, it is. 


Heratpic S. vi. 170).—It is asked, “ Do 
American families keep up heraldic bear- 
ings?” Lanswer, Certainly. Indeed, it would 
be strange if they did not, seeing that they 
are the descendantsof peoples( European) with 
whom the bearing of arms has been a custom 
for centuries. The custom of bearing coat 
armour reached America with the arrival of 
the earliest European colonists, and here it 
has continued ever since. There is no differ- 
ence between Americans and Europeans so 
far as the mere bearing of arms goes, but 
in the manner in which arms are borne by 
the two kindred peoples there is a total 
difference. 

In Great Britain and other parts of Europe 
the bearing of arms is regulated by special 
laws; here there are no such laws ; — 
arms are borne at the individual will of any 
citizen of the United States. The conse- 
quence is, that while some coats are borne 
in accordance with the laws of heraldry, 
others are not; but, after all, Americans 
are not singular in that, as everybody 
knows. 

The above refers, of course, to the white 
Americans of European origin and to family 
arms. The arms of the United States (as a 
nation), of the different states, and their 
cities rest on a distinct legal basis, having 
been assumed by legislative acts. Some of 
them are heraldic in design, others are not, 
but all are known to the law, and by it exist, 


1895, gives some arms borne by Pennsylvania 
families. ‘America Heraldica,’ Brentano 
Bros., New York, 1886, does the same, but 
the number given is not large. 


AGE or (9% S. vi. 508).— 
Instances of early matriculation have been 
collected at 7 8S. ix. 388, 516 ; x. 117, 198. 

W.C. B. 

Durron Famity (9™ S. vi. 409, 517; vii. 
54).—Since I last wrote on the Dutton family, 
I have read what Ormerod says about the 
legend of the four esquires in his ‘ Miscellanea 
Palatina,’ 1851 (not published). That most 
competent antiquary is clearly of opinion that 
there is no authentic foundation for the 
story. This is what he says (p. 43) :— 

“It is proper to add that Dr. Gower has stated 

in his ‘Sketch of Cheshire Materials’ (p. 47) that 
Dutton and the other Esquires of Lord Audley 
added ‘ frets’ to their arms out of deference to the 
wish of Lord Audley in 1356, but this remark is 
appended to a citation from Daniell (Kennet’s 
collection) without any authentication. If correct, 
it would not disprove use by Dutton; but it is 
observed by Lysons that neither Dutton, who was 
Sheriff of Cheshire in 1356, the year of Poictiers, 
nor any other of the traditional Esquires are even 
named as such by Froissart, or by any of the old 
English historians.” 
It is much to be wished that Mr. STEWART 
could find out when and where the story first 
appeared. The details have all the air of 
truth, but at present it is one of those legends 
which those know most about who are furthest 
removed in point of time from the indicated 
date. SHERBORNE 


I suppose the authority for the statement 
quoted from the ‘Complete History of 
England’ is Berners’s ‘ Froissart.’ But what 
proof is there that Dr. Gower’s further 
information about the origin of the “ fret” 
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on the arms of the four esquires is correct? 
The reference is Berners’s ‘ Froissart,’ chaps. 
elxv., elxvii., and eclxix. (‘Tudor Transla- 
tions,” 1901, vol. i. pp. 381-2, 383-4, 385-6). 
S. L. Perry. 
Ulverston. 


Mores as A MAN or Business 
(9% S. vi. 406, 495; vii. 54).— Dr. Swift’s 
question as to dinner has a parallel in one 
asked by a Scottish cook, and told in my 
hearing by the late Dr. Littledale. It was 
Friday, and no fish had been prepared for 
him: the cook, on being remonstrated with, 
scornfully inquired if “the Almighty hadn’t 
ither things to dee than to be keeking 
intil Dr. Littledale’s stamach to see if it 
contained fish or fowl.” But it is somewhat 
unlucky to speak of Dr. Swift as though he 
had no regard for detail, and thus bracket 
him with “ the foolish man in Job,” for never 
was there a writer who had more absolute 
knowledge and command of detail in most 
unexpected quarters. See all through his 
works, especially in ‘ Directions to Servants.’ 
And his daily life, his devotions, his money 
matters, his regulation of his cathedral, were 
all exact and particular to a hair. 

I must confess that the parallel which I 

yinted out is not exact. The maxim of 
- Rochefoucauld has no relation to detail. 
It relates to trifles. E. YARDLEY. 

Movasie Stocks (9 8. vi. 405; vii. 14).— 
The stocks at Beverley were movable, and 
fitted into sockets near the market cross. 
They are dated 1789, and are preserved in a 
chamber at St. Mary’s Chureh at Beverley 
They were used as recently as 1853. (See 
Andrews's ‘ Bygone Punishments,’ 1899.) 

W. Bb. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Index Bibliographique. Par Pierre Dauze. (Paris, 
Répertoire des Ventes Publiques Cataloguées. ) 
On the appearance of the third volume of the 
* Index Bibliographique’ of M. Pierre Dauze, one of 
the most indefatigable and trustworthy of French 
bibliographers, we drew attention to the merits of 
the work and the difficulties that impeded its 
appearance (see 9 8. iii. 39). That these diffi- 
culties, though combated, have not been overcome 
is shown in the fact that the fourth volume, not 
long issued, carries the record no further than 
30 September, 1897. The present volume is, how- 
ever, much larger than its predecessor, the 470 
vages of the third volume giving place to 634 in the 


penultimate volume is continued in this, no better 
system being, indeed, to be obtained. The lots, 
8,441 in all, numbered consecutively from the 
previous volume, are entered under the names of the 
sales and in the order in which these took place, 
the number in the sale catalogue being given at the 
end of each peragren™. No. 12,151 thus appears in 
the sale of M. E. L. Champon. It consists of the 
‘(Euvres Diverses’ of M. de Cyrano Bergerac, 
Paris, Charles de Sercy, 1658-64. The separate 
works comprised in the volume are mentioned ; its 
condition, in a morocco binding by David, is de- 
scribed ; and its number in the sale catalogue (1,017) 
is given in brackets. Then follows the price, 33 fr. 
In order to trace the work, the purchaser of the 
‘Index Bibliographique’ looks under Cyrano de 
Bergerac, where he is referred to the number 
12,151, which, as the enumeration is consecutive, 
is easilyfound. So different are the prices obtained 
for books in Paris and in London that a study 
of this work for all concerned with the sale of 
books is almost indispensable. It is greatly to 
be commended also to the bibliophile, who always 
loves to find, or to believe that he has obtained, 
a rarity. The bibliographer will find his way 
to the work without our direction. Facilities 
of intercourse have a tendency to approximate 
prices in the two capitals, but the disparity remains 
remarkable. A difference between the volume of 
M. Dauze and ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ with which 
we have previously compared it, is characteristic: 
English books are of rarest occurrence in French 
sale catalogues, while in English catalogues French 
books are abundant. Every effort is made in the 
preliminary matter to render the work intelligible 
to Englishmen, and all abridgments and technical 
terms employed are therein supplied, together with 
their English equivalents. 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to America. 
Edited by Edward John Payne, M.A. Second 
Series. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

SeveN years have elapsed since Mr. Payne issued 

the first volume of his selections from ‘The 

Principal Navigations’ of Hakluyt, a work the 

appearance of which we warmly welcomed (see 

8 S. v. 339). That volume contained the voy 

of Hawkins, Frobisher, and Blake. It hada a 

tory chapter giving a trustworthy and an animated 

account of the early phases of maritime discovery. 

A second series, now issued, is occupied with the 

voyage of Sir Humfrey Gilbert, whose evil star 

conquered all the benign influences of the “‘ Virgin 

Queen”; the voyage of Amadas and Barlow; the 

two voyages of Thomas Cavendish—or, as Hakluyt 

uniformly prints it, Candish—the first one of the 
most prosperous ever undertaken, the second no 
less hapless, ending in the death of the captain or 

‘“weneral”; and Raleigh’s * Discovery of Guiana.’ 

An introduction, neither the least interesting nor 

the least stimulating portion of the work, deals 

with the characters of the various navigators 
and the results of the explorations, while short 
wefaces to each of the voyages supply connecting 
inks between the various portions of the work. 

To those who do not possess ‘The Principal Navi- 

gations, Voyages, Tratliques, and Discoveries of the 

English Nation’ of Hakluyt, or any of the various 

reprints, these volumes offer, in a convenient and 

an attractive form, an appetizing selection from the 
contents and a spirit-stirring, if not wholly gratify. 
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afew coarse words or phrases, the separate works 
are aoe | reprinted, and a few explanatory 


notes prove that the whole is intended for a popular | 


edition. Gilbert is the most pious of phrase where 
all are pious, and Cavendish the most open in the 
avowal of the cruelties practised. 1 e piety, 
though it had little influence in colouring actions, 
was neither hypocritical nor skin-deep. As is 
said, “‘ Few passages in English story are better 
known than that part of the present narrative 
which describes Gilbert as sitting abaft on the 
deck of the Squirrel, with a book in his hand, 
cheering those in the Hind by reiterating, ‘ We are 
as near to heaven by sea as by land.’” The wanton 
destruction of property and life, comprehensible 
enough in the case of the Spaniards, is equally 
injudicious and incomprehensible ; and the use of 
thumbscrews to extract knowledge the victims in 
many cases did not possess must have led to mary 
a fruitless undertaking. Raleigh is careful to insist 
on the moderation and fair dealing which he 
observed towards the natives. His account is not, 
however, always convincing. The volume con- 
cludes with Cavendish’s last letter written to Sir 
Tristram Gorges, a very interesting and painful 
document. 


Tue first part has appeared of a reissue of Cassell’s 
Illustrated History of England. ‘This part, which, 
extending to eighty pages, is a marvel of cheapness, 
is profusely illustrated, and contains one coloured 
engraving presenting the signature of Magna Charta. 
Many of the illustrations are full-page. The same 
firm issue a memorial number of their Penny Mayga- 
zine, ‘ Victoria, Queen and Empress,’ which seems 
destined to an immense circulation. 


Tue Poster an? Art Collector begins this year a 
new volume. A marked improvement in the 
character of the illustrations is apparent, and many 
of the contributions have value and interest both 
artistic and antiquarian. 


Tue Library supplies a capital portrait of M. 
Léopold Delisle, the doyen of librarians, accom- 
panied by a short memoir. In ‘On Certain Quo- 
tations in Walton’s “* Angler,”’ Mr. Austin Dobson 
proves that Isaac Walton was not influenced by 
the advice of the celebrated Dr. Routh, who, 
it is true, was not born till a couple of centuries 
later, to verify his quotations. So far astray does 
Walton go in this respect that when his memory 
fails him he avowedly improvises. It must be 
remembered that in his day facilities of verification 
were not many. Mr. W. Y. Fletcher has a good 
paper on ‘Collectors of Broadsides,’ the most 
eminent of whom in these later days is the Earl of 
Crawford. Writing on ‘The Juvenile Library,’ 

r. W. E. A. Axon draws attention to early 
contributions of T. L. Peacock, Fox, the famous 
member for Oldham, and De Quincey. These are 
curious and interesting. Mr. Robert Proctor writes 
concerning the latest additions to our knowledge of 
‘The Gutenberg Bible.’ Some good reproductions 
are given by Mr. Oscar Jennings of initial letters 
from incunabula and early works of the sixteenth 
century. Mr. H. R. Plomer tells the sad story of 
Stephen Vallenger, and Mr. A. W. Pollard sends 
‘A Meditation on Directories’ and ‘Notes on Books 
and Work.’ 


The Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. (Black.)— 
latest number of this periodical, still edited 


| by Mr. W. H. K. Wright, gives the particulars of 
| the recent winter meeting, and quotes in full the 
speech delivered by Sir James Balfour Paul, the 
| Lyon King of Arms. From this it seems that the 
| condition of the Society is still prosperous, and that 
the opposition, concerning which some rumours had 
been heard, is wholly trivial in influence. Some 
discussion took place at the meeting as to the 
expediency of converting the Journal of the Societ 
into a quarterly. This seems an excellent idea. It 
is scarcely possible for one man, however exemplary 
may be his assiduity in the discharge of his 
functions, to bring forward with punctuality a 
dozen publications in a year. This task has, how- 
ever, been imposed on Mr. Wright for a decade. 


THE most interesting article in the Fortnightly 
consists of Mr. Andrew Lang’s comments on ‘ The 
Golden Bough.’ While yielding a warm tribute to 
Dr. Frazer for the erudition displayed in his 
book, to which we referred but a fortnight ago 
(see ante, p. 79), Mr. Lang dissents from the main 
argument, and also from some subsidiary con- 
clusions. As the author of ‘Custom and Myth,’ 
‘Myth, Ritualism, and Religion,’ and other works 
of the class, Mr. Lang is entitled to speak. We 
claim no capacity to enter into the fray, but shall 
watch with keen interest for Dr. Frazer's rejoinder. 
To this extent are we partisans of his, that we 
shall be sorry to have to give up the ingenious and 
beautiful theory he has originated onal eloquently 
expounded. Mrs. (?) Virginia M. Crawford writes 
on Coventry Patmore, and, though warmly eulo- 
gistic, substitutes the language of sanity for 
that of extravagance, which has been constantly 
employed in speaking of him. It seems likea return 
to commen sense to hear that distinction of thought 
sometimes failed him in verse, and that his ear 
would at times “‘ be satisfied with the commonest, 
the most obvious of rhymes, and he could tolerate 
a triviality of language quite out of harmony 
with his theme.” Mr. Maarten Maartens sends a 
brilliant picture of feminine perversity, and George 
Paston gives some ‘ tighteenth - Century Love- 
Letters,” which have a rather sorrowful interest. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Railway Reform in Great 
Britain, which opens the number, is a vastly 
amusing squib.—Alone, so far as our observation 
extends, among monthly magazines, the Nineteenth 
Century appears with a mourning cover and with 
several pages also in mourning. It has a sonnet on 
the illustrious dead by Sir Theodore Martin, andsome 
further praise of the praised of all. Sir Wemyss 
Reid also, in his customary monthly record, 
writes on ‘ The ewe and is severe upon ‘the 
Ministry of Miscalculations,” attributing her death 
—in part, at_least—to the recent strain upon her 
powers. It is not often that the public is afforded 
such an insight into the life of an Oriental potentate 
as is furnished in ‘My Ways and Days in Europe 
and in India,’ by the | det 5 Gaekwar of Baroda. 
His Highness’s time is, according to his own account, 
fully occupied, and the record of his proceedings, 
public and private, is most honourable. Dr. A. 
Smythe Palmer, in a notable contribution to 
primitive culture and general scholarship, asks, 
* What were the Cherubim?’ Not easy is it in a 
phrase or two to sum up his conclusions. In their 
primitive conception, however, they were, he says, 
*“‘personifications of those winds favourable to 
vegetation which were chosen to protect and guard 


a sacred enclosure as the embodiments of benedic- 
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tion.” This supremely valuable paper is an out- 
come of Dr. Smythe Palmer’s favourite Babylonian 
studies, to which readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are more 
indebted than most of them are aware. Under 
‘Our Absurd System of punishing Crime,’ Mr. 
Robert Anderson, C.B., pleads for more severe 
punishment of habitual criminals, and condemns 
the hysterical pseudo-sentimentalism to which 
we are subject. Prof. Fleming shows, in a paper 
humiliating to an Englishman to read, what are 
the official obstructions to electric progress.—In 
the Pall Mali the late Charles Yriarte deals with 
*The Rise of the Romantic School in France.’ 
This is naturally illustrated from the works of Géri- 
cault, Delacroix, Diaz, Rousseau, Couture, Corot, 
Daubigny, and other eminent painters. An account 
is given of ‘The Order of “the Onions,”’ which 
would now be called a log-rolling society, and such 
matters as the dress of the rapins are treated. Mr. 
George A. Wade gives a full description and his- 
tory of 10, Downing Street, a place the mention of 
which is apt to produce a tingling sensation in the 
cheeks of Englishmen. ‘The Dress {female} of 
the Nineteenth Century’ is illustrated f 

graphs by Mrs. Lallie Charles. Mr. A. G. Hales 
depicts ‘The Life of a War Correspondent.’ Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, writing on ‘The Novel in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ is bright, as he is bound to be, but 
indulges in those frivolous comparisons between 
things essentially unlike which are a vice of 
modern criticism. Mr. Alfred Kinnear, in ‘The 
Ways of the World,’ is amusing.—‘ Lawful Plea- 
sures’ is the title Mr. George M. Smith gives, in the 
Cornhill, to the legal trials he has undergone in his 
long experience of management or proprietorship 
of various periodicals. He has been singularly 
fortunate. We remember being present by sub- 
pena at more than one of the legal cases he 
describes, and feel that the result in one case, 
at least, would have been different had not 
the conduct of the defence grossly and griev- 


ously miscarried. In none of the cases was 
Mr. Smith personally responsible for any offence. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell edits the second part of 


‘More Light on St. Helena,’ by Miss Dorothy 
Mansel Pleydell. The present instalment is 
»leasanter reading than was the previous. Mrs. 

ichmond Ritchie continues her ‘ Blackstick 
Papers.’ A vigorous and stirring account, by the 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett, of ‘The Great Mutiny’ is 
oceupied with the revolt at Delhi. ‘On the Plea. 
sures of Texture,’ by Mr. Oscar Eve, is occupied 
with the pleasures of touch. We can scarcely 
agree with the writer in his conclusion that “the 
employment of the touch sense as a means of artistic 
pleasure” involves in its pursuit no expense, but 
should hold, on the contrary, that indulgence in it 
is one of the costliest of enjoyments. Much that 
is of immediate and vital interest is involved in 
other papers, with which we may not deal.—The 
contents of Scribner's are few, but important. 
‘Russia of To-day: Central Asia,’ is finished. It 
ends with a gratifying, if rather unexpected, tribute 
to the civilizing influence in Asia exercised by that 

wer. That most picturesque of existing French 
medieval cities, Carcassonne, is considered, and 
someadmirable illustrations offered of a place which, 
better than almost any other, preserves for us the 
features of feudal Europe. ‘ Punishment and Re- 
venge in China’ deals satisfactorily with one of the 
most terrible proofs of man’s inherent cruelty. The 
Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert’ do not con- 


rom photo- | 


| cern us, but are of put general interest. The 
| number is excellent, but reaches us too late for 
further comment.—In the Gentleman’s Mr. Clifford 
Cordley writes on ‘Shakespeare’s Dogs,’ Miss 
Georgiana Hill on ‘Diplomatic Etiquette in the 
Seventeenth Century,’ Mr. H Sanders on 
|*The Plays of John Ford,’ and Mr. Keeton on 
Rubinstein. ‘The Revolt of the Sisters,’ by Camilla 
| Jebb, presents the struggles of the nuns at Port 
Royal. ‘Tales of the Mist’ consists of narratives 
| of dangers and escapes on the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland hills.—Madame de Staél is the sub. 
| ject, in Longman’s, of No. V. of Mr. Tallentyre’s 
|*Women of the Salons.’ A vivacious account is 
given of this remarkable woman, so characteristic 
of her epoch, whose chance of recovering the 
yosition she once occupied depends upon a revival. 
Mr. John Isabell gives a very interesting and 
curious account of ‘Fishes and their Ways.’ In 
*At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang deals briefly 
with Dr. Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ a subject he 
treats more fully in the Fortnightly. He also 
breaks out into narrative, and tells afresh the 
eminently melodramatic story of ‘The Minister of 
Spot,’ which should surely furnish some hints to 
a dramatist. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

H. B. 8. (“ Disraeli”).—‘ The Earl of Beacons- 
tield,’ by Froude (seventh edition, Sampson Low), is 
probably as good as anything extant, but, of course, 
the real intimate biography is not yet published, 
though in the hands of Lord Rowton. We know 
of no edition of Disraeli’s letters. 

Nrmo.— 

Great is the crime in man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common ; 

But who shall plead that man’s excuse 

Who steals the common from the goose? 
Authorship unknown. See S. vii. 98; 8" S. 


24 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed t 
“The Editor of ‘ Noves and Queries’ ”—Advertise 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”- 
at the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do no 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE AT 


HENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN M for February 2 contains Articles on 
POLITICAL THEORIES of the MIDDLE AGES. 
LIFE of PHILLIPS BROOKS 
MK. ROUND’'S STUDIES in PEERAGE and GENEALOGY 
An ANTHOLOGY of FRENCH POETRY. 
DOMESDAY and FEUDAL STATISTICS. 
CHINESE LITERATURE. 


NEW NOVELS:—The Minor Canon; Free to Serve; Love has no 


Pity ; Tentation Mortelie. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

8CHUOL- BOOKS 

TALES of ADVENTURE 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. TERRY'S BIBLIOGRAPHY of the '45; HUCHOWN ; BURGER'S 
‘LENORE’; SALE. 

LITERAKY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Astronomical Literature; Chemical Notes; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Giorgione ; Library Table; Royal Academy ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Huneker's Life of Chopin; Verdi; Polyonymous Operas; 
Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA 7? on the Theatre in France and England ; Library 

Pp. 


The ATHEN A42UM for January 19 contains Articles on 


STEVENSON in the SOUTH SEAS. 

The TRUTH ABOUT OMAR. 

CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

GREEK PLANT, STONE, and ANIMAL WORSHIP. 

HISTORY of NEWPORT PAGNELL. 

BDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

SPORTS and PASTIMES 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY 

OUR LIBRAKY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LATE BISHOP of LONDON; DR. CREIGHTON as a CLASS 
TEACHER; “FIRE OUT” in LITERARY ENGLISH; CHAN- 
CELLOK CHRISTIE; The THEORIES as to HUCHOWN; DR. 
MOSES COIT TYLER; The INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of 
HEAD MASTERS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Library Table; Atlases and Maps; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Chippendaie Furniture; Books for Students; Dudley 
ie ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


Gallery Landscape Exhibition ; Sal 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 


DRAMA :—An Autograph Play of Philip Massinger; An Unknown 
Early Allusion to Shakspeare ; Gossip 


The ATHEN AU W for January 26 contains Articles on 
RECORDS of the NAVY 
The GOTHAM STORIES. 
WINCHESTER. 
ENGLAND and VENICE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Wastrel; A Princess of Arcady; A Missing 
Hero; The Leaven of Love ; Fortunats Koman. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 
| ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 
NAVAL and MILITARY BOOKS 
ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 
| OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


| Mr. F. W. HL MYERS; HUCHOWN; AGE-LIMIT in HIGHER- 
GRADE SCHOOLS; The DUC de BROGLIE; SALES. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE: — Recent Publications; A 1 Notes; Societi 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Roman Art; New Prints ; Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Life of Wagner ; Queen Victoria's Appreciation of Music and 
Musicians. 


DRAMA :—Mabie’s Life of Shakespeare ; Recent Plays; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for January 12 contains Articles on 
TWO CELTIC POETS, 
LEADING DOCUMENTS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
MADAGASCAR and MAURITIUS 
ABERDEENSHIRE PLACE-NAMES. 
KECORDS of HAMMURABI 
ORIENTAL STUDY in BERLIN. 


NEW NOVELS :—Dr. North and his Friends; The Inner Shrine; 
m Bradbury. 


MILITARY BOOKS. 

ETHNOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 
NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE 
SHORT STORIES 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 

POLITICAL ECONOMY and HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SOPHUS SCHANDORPH ; COPYRIGHT in SERIAL MATTER ; The 
THEORIES as to HUCHOWN ; A RECLAMATION; DEATH of 
KING ALFRED. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—St. Kilda; Medical Books ; G 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Scottish Market Crosses; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


ALso— 


| Notes; 8 ies ; 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


And of all Newsagents. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


y 

d a @ 

Argosy ... eco ose ese one ene 7 6 | Longman’s 0 
Century .. oe ose 10 6] National Review eve eee 
Conte »m porary Review” one one 16 Nineteenth Century .. 160 
Cornhill .. 7 6] Pall Mall eve ees ese ow 8¢ 
English Illustrated ... ous an an §& O| Revue des Deux Mondes one one 00 
Review ... 16 0 | Scribner's 76 
9 0 | Temple Bar 76 


Harpers. 


oenepeeinaan REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


Bdinburgb eco ose 7 Quarterly 
The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living cclitentie near the Bookstalls to 


have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. H Ss MIT H & 8S O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


i 
i 


Vol. for 1899 ... 
QUIVER VOLUMB. November, 1897, to April, 1x98 one 
November, 1598, to April, 1899... 


May to October, 1599 eve 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1592, 1894, 1895, 1596, 1897, end 1898. one on 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1859, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1898 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, ~ a 

ad 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 20,and 22... ose wo ose @ach 8 6 .. 26 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... oe eve oss ase eve ove wo 8 w 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 ove eee ove ove ove 6b 0. 3 6 
—— 2 vols. for 1892 ese ose eee ese BO 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for Desember, 1398, to May, 1599. "Tilustrated .. 26 
—— Vol. for June to November, 18f¥. Illustrated eo - 26 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPU LITF and ARTS. Vol. for 1892... 90... 36 
WVOl. for 1805 .. 90. 36 
Vol. for 1896 ... 960. 
Vol. for 1597 ... 90.36 
Vol. for 1898 ... 90. 3 6 
90w 36 
- 26 
26 
26 
26 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application ¢ to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC ; ‘a eee by 
JUHN C. FRANCIS at Bream s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U.—Saturday, February 9, lv 
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